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EDITORIALS 


Success for the endowment fund for 
the A. L. A. seems fairly sure at this 
time. Mrs. Esther H. Dixon, executive 
assistant in charge of the endowment 
and special membership, has worked 
most diligently the past few months to 
secure the required 200 new members. 

Since January, Illinois has contributed 
seven more sustaining members and 19 
contributing members: 


Sustaining members 
Chicago Library Club 
George C. Nimmons 
Standard Gas & Electric Company 
University of Chicago Libraries 
Evanston Public Library 
Oak Park Public Library 
Library Extension Division 


Contributing members 

A. L. A. Headquarters Professional 
Staff 

A. L. A. Headquarters Non-profession- 
al Staff 

Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 

Earl W. Browning, Librarian, Peoria 
Public Library 

Chicago Regional group of catalogers 
and classifiers 

E. Bentley Hamilton, Trustee, Peoria 
Public Library 

Walter W. Head 

Emily V. D. Miller 

Ruth Montgomery 

Ryerson Library of the Art Institute 

Champaign Public Library 

Danville Public Library 

Illinois Association of High School 
Librarians 

Freeport Public Library 

Lake Forest Public Library 

Peoria Public Library 

General Division, State Library Staff 

Harriet M. Skogh 

Waukegan Public Library 


According to figures published by the 
American Library Association, those li- 
braries with greater financial support 


circulated many more books than those 
with lesser appropriations. ‘The aver- 
age library circulated 4.9 books per 
capita. Of the five cities with an in- 
come of $1.00 or more per capita, Long 
Beach, California, circulated more than 
nine books per capita in 1930; Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, more than eight; 
Evansville, Indiana, more than seven; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Trenton, 
New Jersey, more than six. 

Cities with a low financial income per 
capita showed a correspondingly low cir- 
culation. Miami, Florida, with an in- 
come of twenty-five cents per capita cir- 
culated 2.1 books per capita; Oklahoma 
City received thirty cents, circulating 
1.5 books; Fort Worth, 1.3 books, with 
an income of thirty-three cents; and 
Lowell, Massachusetts received thirty- 
five cents, circulating 2 books per capita. 

The minimum standard according to 
the American Library Association is a 
circulation of five books per capita. 

The figures for Illinois bear out the 
same relation between income and cir- 
culation. The eight cities with a popu- 
lation ranging from 50,000 to 110,000 
have per capita income and circulation 
as follows: 


$1.28 8.71 volumes 
Oak Park ............. 1.22 ” 
Springfield ............. 995 6.84 ” 
Rockford 889 6.07 ” 
7145.58 ” 
East St. Louis ..... 395 3.29 ” 
384 3.77. ” 


A new ruling of the Post Office De- 
partment, authorized by the Third 
Postmaster General, permits mailing of 
periodicals entered as second class mat- 
ter under the special book rate, Section 
44414 P. L. & R., provided the follow- 
ing conditions are met: 

“When a substantial portion of 
such magazines or publications is 
removed, such as the advertising 
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matter or other extraneous matter 
not desired to be retained, thereby 
destroying the characteristics of the 
magazines and publications as sec- 
ond-class matter, such magazines 
and publications having 24 or more 
printed pages, including covers, 
come within the meaning of the 
term “books” and, therefore, may 
be included in packages with books 
having 24 or more printed pages, 
including covers, mailed at the spe- 
cial rate of three cents for the first 
pound or fraction thereof and one 
cent for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof when addressed to 
any point within the first, second, 
or third zone, or within the State 
in which mailed, as prescribed by 
the regulation above referred to.” 

The Library Extension Division has 
complied with the post office require- 
ments by removal of advertisements and 
a notice stamped on each magazine in- 
dicating that the requirement has been 
met. 

The present book rate, which regu- 
lates mailing of books as a service to 
county or other unit libraries, or as a 
loan to readers, became effective under 


Section 44414 on July 1, 1928. 


The county advisers of five Home 
Bureau Counties, Adams, Coles, La- 
Salle, Mercer and McDonough Coun- 
ties, have written Mrs. C. J. Elliott, 
Chairman of the Library Extension 
Committee, that they are interested in 
the Library Extension project. 

The project covers a study outline, 
or a survey of the county including the 
reading facilities, the schools and other 
educational opportunities, taxes, county 
organizations, the public libraries and 
the particular need of the county for a 
library for all of the people. 
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LaSalle and McDonough counties 
have appointed a county extension chair- 
man and a chairman for each Home 
Bureau unit. They plan to begin the 
study of these counties in June. 


Many public libraries in the state are 
feeling the effects of the general finan- 
cial depression. 

Tax funds which have been collected 
and deposited with other city moneys in 
the city treasury have been wiped out 
through bank failures. Uncollected 
taxes have reduced the annual appropri- 
ations a third and even a half. The re- 
duction in the valuation of both real 
estate and personal property upon which 
taxes are computed, which in some coun- 
ties has been 25 per cent, will serve as 
a further means of lessening the library 
income. 

There are libraries that have been 
able to buy new books only as the pay 
shelves have provided the funds. Sal- 
aries have not been paid since October. 
The librarians are still “carrying on”. 
Circulation statistics universally show 
that there has been an unusual in- 
crease in the demand for books for use 
in reference rooms and for home read- 
ing. Leisure time has sent the unem- 
ployed flocking to the libraries. It has 
always been so. Go back over the cir- 
culation figures of any library for a 
period of years and the unusual in- 
creases have come during those years of 
financial depression. It is to be more 
than regretted that when the need for 
books is greatest there should be a short- 
age in the library appropriation. 

The library tax rate of one and two- 
tenths mills which was secured with so 
much effort in the General Assembly in 
1929, with the lower valuations of 1931 
will scarcely equal the nine-tenths of a 
mill on the old valuations. 
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ART IN ILLINOIS 
By MRS. LORADO TAFT. 


Illinois people are accustomed to 
think of their state as a low plain where 
corn grows high and either it, or its 
equivalent, pork, is the only reward of 
those who resign themselves to the mo- 
notonous flatness. Visitors to the beauty 
spots of Illinois, like those along the 
Illinois or Rock Rivers, are expected to 
exclaim: “Oh, I didn’t know there 
was any such scenery in Illinois!” It 
is quite a byword. 

Neither do we look for interesting 
associations here, as in New York and 
New England. Yet before the dawn of 
history those mysterious people, the 
mound builders, were planting their 
records along the Illinois river and near 
East St. Louis. What more noble herit- 
age could we have than that of those 
brave Frenchmen who sailed down our 
rivers and established colonies, in the 
sixteen hundreds? The hungry waters 
of the Mississippi have long since swept 
away almost every trace of Cahokia and 
Kaskaskia, but the French have left 
fascinating mementoes in such names as 
Prairie du Chien and Cape Girardeau. 
We may not forget Lincoln, but few 
remember that Grant was born and 
reared in Galena, that Margaret Fuller 
spent many happy months and wrote 
poetry at her uncle’s farm at Oregon, 
as did Bryant with his brothers at 
Princeton, and that in the southern part 
of the state was that dashingly romantic 
figure, George Rogers Clark. 

As for art—What does farming, coal 
mining, pork packing Illinois know of 
Art? 

It is hard to realize that nearly forty 
years have passed since that dream of 
beauty—the World’s Fair of 1893— 
woke the people of the middle west to 
the value of art—beauty that men can 
create. 

The women of the state went home 
and to the timid new woman’s clubs 
that were springing up in all our towns, 
they began to add art study classes. 
Presently from being satisfied with at- 
taining a discriminating taste in old 


masters, and the then new Impression- 
ism, they began to sponsor art lectures 
and exhibitions and to buy a few pic- 
tures. It was from these art clubs in 
most cases that the civic art associations 
sprang and later the collections and gal- 
leries that almost every self-respecting 
large town now has. 

It is not alone in art galleries that 
Illinois has expressed her art ideals. In 
architecture, Illinois may boast one of 
the geniuses of our day, Louis Sullivan, 
architect of the Auditorium, besides 
many others whose work ranks with 
that of any in the land. 

Many of our cities have fine monu- 
ments and Chicago, at least, has many 
mural decorations. Although the state 
at large has almost nothing to illustrate 
that art, the time is coming, in fact is 
here, when architect, sculptor and paint- 
er will work together to produce mas- 
terpieces as during the renaissance in 
Italy. 

In the art of landscape gardening our 
state excels. I know of no more beau- 
tiful parks anywhere than those that 
border the bluffs above the Mississippi 
for miles at Quincy, or those of Peoria 
and Rockford and Joliet. 

We have practiced these various 
forms of art in Illinois, but not better 
than have other places and ages. It is 
in things that make for the art of life 
among the plain people, aside from be- 
ing artistic in themselves, that our mod- 
ern life excels, in things that have hard- 
ly been known before this generation 
and whose influence on the welfare, 
happiness, and advancement of the com- 
ing generation can hardly be measured. 

The period from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries was an era conspicu- 
ous for cathedral building. We some- 
times envy the exaltation that impelled 
people to erect those lofty buildings with 
their “heaven piercing spires.” But 
what else of beauty or inspiration did 
man in that age have? ‘The peasants 
lived in hovels, and the princes lived in 
forbidding fortresses. May it not be 
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that in these days we have something 
that expresses our aspirations just as 
genuinely and just as profoundly and 
will be just as far reaching in its in- 
fluence as those cathedrals? 

My mind goes at once to our great 
free public schools, especially the rural 
consolidated township schools, absolute- 
ly unknown a generation ago. All 
through our state, in the most remote 
places, these splendid edifices are spring- 
ing up, equipped with gymnasiums, 
swimming pools and laboratories for 
chemistry, manual training and domestic 
science. Public playgrounds are new in 
our generation. The “little red school” 
may have served its day, but the country 
child of today is demanding something 
better and is getting it. 

It is hard to realize that great public 
parks are a comparatively recent de- 
velopment. We love the fine ancient 
parks of Paris, Rome and Florence, but 
they were created in olden days for 
princes and prelates. The people sat in 
their doorways in the dust of the street 
as they do today, for old customs pre- 
vail. Beautiful private gardens are not 
new, but artistic ones are rather new 
in Illinois, and all credit must be given 
to the garden clubs which have quite 
transformed our state in the last few 
years, 

Fine country clubs or golf clubs are 
adding much to the joy and sociability 
of life, providing a charming meeting 
ground for friends and relieving the 
tired housewife of the fretting cares of 
hospitality. These golf grounds often 
border artificial lakes, which are be- 
coming more numerous every year and 
are most refreshing during the hot sum- 
mers of the middle west. 

Some cities are providing community 
centers with auditoriums, gymnasiums 
and often swimming pools, for the 
American Legion, scouts and other or- 
ganizations. These community houses 
meet the need of those who cannot af- 
ford to belong to the golf club, and 
whose homes are not suitable meeting 
places. No one knows how much they 
may save the town in human wreckage 
by providing a proper place for youth 
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to spend its energies instead of allowing 
its leisure to be exploited by the keeper 
of the road houses. 

The automobile is by no means to be 
overlooked in reckoning the things that 
make for the art of living, if for no 
other reason than that its advent has 
necessitated the opening of well-paved 
roads all over the state. 

All these things are teaching our 
people that life was made to be happy in, 
not just endured. They may open up 
avenues of enjoyment not conceived be- 
fore, so that our young people will have 
standards of wholesome pleasures that 
will supplant tendencies towards vulgar 
amusements. Scandal and lewdness may 
give a thrill to the vacant mind but are 
only a bore to the mind stored with re- 
fined tastes. 

With these things in mind, let us 
make an art pilgrimage of Lllinois, 
surely an innovation in our state, al- 
though we have the habit of making art 
pilgrimages to New York, or Boston or 
Europe. It is well for the soul to have 
its loyalty quickened occasionally, by 
acquainting itself with the good things 
of this state that our fathers builded for 
us with their sacrifices of home com- 
forts and safe living. 

Hamlin Garland voices this feeling in 
his late book “Back Trailers from the 
Middle Border,” speaking of Green- 
field, Massachusetts: ‘Eager to escape 
rawness and newness and uniformity, we 
go to Italy, France, England, but that 
life is after all alien and remote, where- 
as in seeking these places (Old Ameri- 
can towns) we feel ourselves in the im- 
mediate presence of our forebears, where 
poetry still lingers, where something ex- 
ists that is distinguished and our own.” 

In the spring, when the crab-trees are 
in blossom, or on a bright autumn day 
when the trees are aflame with color, no 
drive could be pleasanter, though per- 
haps more varied, than one over our 
gently rolling hills, across the distant 
stretches of our many tinted prairies 
and under the green arches that meet 
above the streets of our trim little towns 
with their comfortable bungalows, sur- 
rounded by lawns and shrubs, so much 
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more livable than Italian towns, if not 
so picturesque. 

It is not all monotonous either. One 
day while driving near Lockport, we 
were astonished to see on either side of 
the road, white coifed nuns working 
with hoe and spade among the vegeta- 
bles, their long skirts tucked up and 
heavy sleeves pulled back. We might 
have been in Belgium, looking at the 
nuns of the Beguinage. Another time 
on the Lincoln Highway, what should 
present itself to our startled eyes but 
three elephants outlined against the sky 
at the top of the hill in front of us. A 
circus was conducting its tame animals 
from St. Charles to Geneva on an un- 
frequented by-road. 

Knowing that we are not without 
possibilities of quaint and piquant sights 
we will begin our pilgrimage at the 
southern extremity of the state, at 
Cairo, that city surrounded by high 
dykes, having an immense iron gate to 
be lowered in case of flood. This alone 
piques the imagination. 

It is an attractive town, consisting 
chiefly of one long boulevard street with 
big trees and fine comfortable houses. In 
the center of the town is the A. Saf- 
ford Memorial Library, a meeting place 
for the artistic and literary life of the 
city. In addition to its well stocked li- 
brary and charming children’s room, 
there is a historical museum, an auditori- 
um, a room for the woman’s club, and 
a small, but admirable collection of pic- 
tures and marble copies of foreign works 
of art. In front of the library is Janet 
Scudder’s charming little fountain of 
the boy with the dolphin. 

Cairo is also fortunate in possessing 
on the boulevard a bronze statue by 
George Gray Barnard, a fine nude fig- 
ure, “The Hewer.” 

The high school is one of the 
thoroughly equipped modern schools of 
which we are so proud. 

From Cairo we drive over splendid 
roads, stopping for a minute to visit the 
charming new golf club house, which 
overlooks a small artificial lake, then on 
over the lovely Ozark hills, with their 
spacious distant views over range after 
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range of low mountains, and miles upon 
miles of the finest apple orchards in the 
country. 

To the east is Harrisburg with its 
wonderful new school building, and 
further on, Mount Carmel which has 
adapted a steep hillside near its fine 
school for a stadium, a real achievement 
for so small a city. 

Our way north lies rather towards 
the western part of the state, through 
many towns with fine schools and coun- 
try clubs and beautiful homes, some with 
notable collections of paintings, and an 
occasional distinguished building like the 
old court house at Mount Vernon, or 
the new one at Murphysboro. 

We stop above East St. Louis at 
Edwardsville to look at the Centenary 
Monument by Charles Mulligan, a fine 
sculptural conception with the virtues 
personified on its four sides. 

In the center of the state several 
cities, namely: Jacksonville, Decatur, 
Quincy and Peoria have secured one of 
the former mansions of their city and 
adapted it for civic purposes. These 
mansions, with their high ceilings and 
spacious rooms are unsuitable for mod- 
ern conditions of living, but are quite 
adequate with electric lighting for mu- 
seums and art galleries, thus utilizing 
historic buildings which, though not al- 
ways beautiful, are dignified and inter- 
esting because they preserve a vanished 
type of architecture, identified with the 
first days of prosperity of our state. 

At Quincy we find the old Governor 
Wood house, built in 1832, one of the 
finest colonial houses in Illinois. The 
historical society rescued it from de- 
struction and has housed its interesting 
collection in the building. In addition 
to the unrivaled parks of Quincy to 
which we have already alluded, Quincy 
possesses one of the very beautiful sta- 
tues of the state, that of the gallant 
George Rogers Clark, by Charles Mul- 
ligan. ‘This stands in the park on the 
brow of the hills overlooking the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Springfield has many notable build- 
ings, the most conspicuous being the 
high domed and somewhat pretentious 
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Capitol building. The Supreme Court 
room is adorned with mural decorations 
by Edgar Cameron and Mr. Krebeil. 
In the grounds are several statues, that 
of Governor Yates by Albin Polasek, 
Governor Palmer by Leonard Crunelle, 
and O’Connor’s “Lincoln” of heroic 
size in a prominent position. 

The old Capitol, now used as the 
Sangamon County Court House, was 
beautiful once, but has been enlarged 
and altered very unfortunately, quite 
spoiling the lines of the quaint and 
charming old cupola. In this building 
Lincoln made the speech: “A house 
divided against itself,” and here he lay 
in state after he was brought back to 
Springfield. 

The many-pillared Centennial Build- 
ing is one of the handsomest public 
buildings of the state, where, under the 
able curatorship of the late Dr. Crook, 
a very valuable Lincoln collection was 
installed as well as a natural history 
museum, and the beginning of a repre- 
sentative collection of Illinois art. 


Springfield has a very active art as- 
sociation, with headquarters in the old 
Edwards house, in which are held the 
art exhibitions, art lectures, concerts 
and social gatherings of the organiza- 
tion. 

The dominating monument of Spring- 
field is naturally that of Lincoln, beau- 
tifully situated above a ravine in the 
cemetery, a very magnificent, grandiose 
work by Larkin Meade. The figure of 
Lincoln is dignified but not inspired, 
while the groups at the corners are very 
turbulent, and full of excitement, re- 
presenting the army and navy in active 
service. 

“Admitting that the representatives 
of the four branches of the service 
should occupy their positions on a great 
military tomb, it is conceivable that they 
might pay greater deference to the place 
and the occasion. The tomb of Lincoln 
is forgotten in the ill timed vehemence 
of these superfluous performers.”’* 

The faults of the monument are those 


*Lorado Taft, ‘‘History of American Sculpture.” 
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of its age. Probably nothing better 
could have been commanded in Amer- 
ica at that time, but the care of the in- 
terior of the tomb has certainly not re- 
flected favorably on the taste of our gen- 
eration and of our state. Fortunately 
plans are now in progress to surround 
the tomb of Lincoln with the reverent 
dignity befitting our national martyr. 

Jacksonville, that spacious city of fine 
old homes in spreading lawns, with its 
colleges and state institutions, has also 
utilized one of the old houses for its 
art center. The David Strawn man- 
sion, with its simple lines and fine man- 
sard roof, was presented to the town 
with an endowment by Daniel Strawn 
in memory of his mother whose home it 
was, and who was very active in the 
art club. 

It is the practice of the Jacksonville 
Art Association, as also of several other 
art societies of the state, Decatur, 
Springfield, Bloomington, Peoria, Rock- 
ford, and Aurora, to secure exhibitions 
from the Grand Central Galleries, the 
Federation of Art in Washington, the 
Illinois Art Society, and other galleries. 
These circulate from one association to 
the other, and the cities co-operate in 
securing lecturers from a distance. 
There are also local exhibits and com- 
petitions. 

In the center of the public square at 
Jacksonville stands a beautiful Civil 
War monument by Leonard Crunelle. 

The Decatur Art Association has 
hung its small but good collection, of 
which the “Girl with the Green Shawl” 
by Henri is the most notable, in a fine 
old mansion amidst ample grounds 
which also was given to the town to- 
gether with an endowment for its main- 
tenance. 

Decatur is most proud of its lake, 
several miles in length, which was creat- 
ed a few years ago by damming up the 
river. This lake has not only insured 
the water supply of the city and in- 
creased real estate values enormously, 
but more than all, it affords innumer- 
able opportunities for recreation. 
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We must not miss the wonderful 
estate of Mr. Allerton at Monticello, 
with miles of elaborately landscaped 
gardens, so sophisticated in design, and 
so charming in effect, that one can hard- 
ly believe one finds it in Illinois, It 
seems more like Versailles or San Souci. 

It is impossible in a few paragraphs 
to do justice to towns like Champaign 
and Urbana, the seat of the University 
of Illinois. The University is one of 
the largest and most splendidly equipped 
in the country, with beautiful scholastic 
buildings, fraternity houses, fine resi- 
dences and great spreading trees in the 
two adjoining towns. The beauty of 
such buildings as the University library 
and the Wesleyan Foundation must 
have an abiding influence on all who 
frequent it. The department of archi- 
tecture has recently erected a new build- 
ing and set apart one. large room for 
casts of sculpture and another for pic- 
tures, some of which belong to the 
University and some of which are 
loaned. This art development has long 
been needed and planned by the Uni- 
versity. The upper floor of the Lincoln 
building has also a collection of casts. 
One feels that the University would 
gain if the casts were united in one ccl- 
lection, making a more complete se- 
quence for use in the study of art. 

The auditorium has a large mural 
decoration, ““The Return of Ulysses” 
by Frank Millet, originally painted for 
one of the World’s Fair buildings. 

Facing the great Quadrangle and op- 
posite the Auditorium, the alumni in 
1929 dedicated an Alma Mater by 
Lorado Taft, of the class of 1879. The 
figure of the Alma Mater extends her 
hands in welcome, with figures of 
Learning and Labor on either side. 

On the outskirts of Urbana, facing 
the Lincoln School, has been placed, 
perhaps temporarily, a statue of the 
young Lincoln by Lorado Taft. This 
represents him as the vigorous young 
man he was in 1850 when he came to 
Urbana to plead cases. 

Urbana is another of the towns to- 
wards the center of the state that have 
provided its young people with an op- 
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portunity for water sports by construct- 
ing an immense swimming pool. 

Danville, at the eastern side of the 
state, has a soldiers’ monument by Lor- 
ado Taft, beautiful parks, and a fine 
golf club, but has most reason to be 
proud of the great lake that has been 
formed by damming up a stream run- 
ning through the valley. The lake is 
several miles in length, with little pic- 
turesque inlets among the hills, and no 
one can estimate both the increase in 
value of adjacent property and the sav- 
ing to the town of the integrity of its 
youth by this provision of wholesome 
sport and pleasure. 

The meetings of the Bloomington Art 
Association are held in a room of the 
Withers Public Library. This very ac- 
tive association has from four to six 
hundred members, with a few life mem- 
bers at a fee of one hundred dollars, the 
active members at five dollars and stu- 
dents at fifty cents. The idea of stu- 
dent memberships is an important one 
in a town that is the center of two col- 
leges, conferring as it does the privilege 
of attending the exhibitions, lectures and 
social and educational meetings and thus 
giving the students a personal interest 
in the society. 

Bloomington has beautiful schools, 
in some of which are fine reproductions 
of masterpieces. There is also in Bloom- 
ington a small children’s playground 
with a fountain of Indian Maidens 
pouring water from jars on their should- 
ers, sculptured by Lorado Taft. 

Peoria is delightfully situated on 
Lake Peoria, a section of the Illinois 
River which spreads out to the width 
of a mile or more, and is one of the 
richest and handsomest cities in the 
state. Very beautiful parks skirt the 
river and climb its hills, and along the 
edge of the bluff high above the river, 
one of the finest boulevards in the 
county winds, with splendid homes in 
beautiful grounds facing the broad ex- 
panse of the river below. On this 
boulevard on the outskirts of the city, 
almost three hundred feet directly 
above the river, is the fine country club, 
with its incomparable view. 
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The Art Association of Peoria also 
has secured a spacious old house in the 
upper part of the town where the Rob- 
inson Art collection has been installed. 
This is a fine collection of some twenty- 
five pictures by such artists as Israels, 
Thomas Moran, Inness, Henner, Wy- 
ant and Kraft. Exhibitions are held at 
the school of art connected with the 
institute. 

The center of the town is dominated 
by the fine tower of the Insurance build- 
ing of which Mr. Hewitt of Peoria is 
the architect. This anticipated by sev- 
eral years the present popular style of 
thrusting a tower high into the air 
above our business buildings. 

In the square is an imposing civil war 
monument by Triebel, a Peoria sculp- 
tor, who studied and won honors in 
Rome a little later than Larkin Meade, 
and returned to beautify his home town. 
There are groups of fighting warriors, 
one on either side of a tall column, 
while in front a graceful figure of im- 
mortality inscribes the names of those 
who fell in the service of their country. 
The monument is a handsome one, al- 
though the sculpture is of the type that 
flourished at the time of the civil war, 
with much more emphasis on the skill- 
ful reproduction of details than on line 
and contour and carrying qualities. 

Considering all the delightful parts 
of Peoria, it may seem ungracious to 
quote that: “A city is as beautiful as 
its slums,” but there are many poor 
quarters of Peoria as well as boulevards 
and palaces. Efforts have been made 
to ameliorate the lot of the poor laborer. 
The Proctor Recreation Center is a 
fine establishment with all kinds of 
facilities for recreation and study, a real 
community center, with a gymnasium 
and a beautiful swimming pool. There 
is also a charming little “neighborhood 
house” and public playgrounds. 

On our way to Galesburg, we stop 
at Elmwood, a small town of a few 
hundred where in the well landscaped 
central square, a monument to the 
“Pioneers” by Lorado Taft, whose 
birthplace was Elmwood, was unveiled 
in 1928. It depicts the pioneer man 
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standing alert and at the alarm, ready 
to defend his wife and the child in her 
arms. It is an ambitious monument for 
so small a town to erect, but the resi- 
dents of Elmwood are not small town 
people. As one of them expressed their 
ambition, ““We want to make Elmwood 
the most beautiful town of its size in 
the state.” 

Galesburg, one of the beautiful older 
cities of the state, has, like Jacksonville, 
a tradition of culture. Knox College, 
and a small Universalist school, now 
incorporated with Knox, are situated 
here. 

Knox College is justly proud of “Old 
Knox” built in 1857, and hallowed by 
the presence of Lincoln. It has dignity 
and beauty with its pointed windows 
and attached pilasters on either side of 
the entrance. The new library is a 
— building, exquisite in every de- 
tail. 

On the grounds of the court house, 
Galesburg has erected a very good 
monument to Mother Bickersdorf of 
the Civil War. 

Princeton lies a few miles to the north 
of Peoria. We stop under the refresh- 
ing arches of green trees, which are the 
pride of the town, to note the Civil War 
monument, but it will not hold us long. 
The thing that moves us is the great 
consolidated high school, on the site of 
the first one erected in the state, which 
was destroyed by fire in 1925. The 
present building is a superb example of 
the schools that are being built all over 
the state, with their fine auditoriums 
seating from two to three thousand peo- 
ple, the gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
laboratories and equipment for manual 
training and domestic science, and well- 
lighted classrooms. I believe such 
schools as Joliet, Carbondale, Harris- 
burg, Belleville, and Granville form the 
outstanding contribution to the age. 

We must take time, however, to visit 
the Granville and the John Swaney 
schools. Granville is a town of about 
one thousand people, near the center of 
the state, which has built not only a 
very modern, but beautiful school, in 
large grounds in which a pergola and 
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an exedra commemorate the scholars 
who were in the war. Within, besides 
the usual equipment, are a_ historical 
and natural history museum, several 
plaster casts of famous pieces of sculp- 
ture, and also innumerable colored re- 
productions of the masterpieces of the 
world. One may study the art of the 
world better in this town than in many 
a large city. 

Realizing that the town could not 
support both the school and a public li- 
brary, they have combined the two in 
the school building. Moreover they 
have appreciated the fact that it is really 
the principal who makes the school, 
whatever may be the equipment, and 
that the position must be made attrac- 
tive. No village has very desirable 
houses for rent, so a modern attractive 
“parish house” for their school principal 
has been provided. 

As one drives through the cornfields 
on a hot July day, it seems little short 
of a miracle to find the John Swaney 
school set in the midst of its green lawns 
with baseball field and tennis courts 
shaded by enormous elm trees. Long 
before other towns had thought of con- 
solidated schools, John Swaney left this 
beautiful pasture for a township school 
on condition that it should be used for 
the whole township. Two large brick 
buildings, including a modern gymna- 
sium, provide the youth of that town- 
ship with really metropolitan advant- 
ages. 

Rochelle has been very fortunate for 
the past ten years in having a fine col- 
lection of pictures loaned to them by 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitcomb. Some of 
these pictures hang in the schools, while 
about twenty decorate the walls of the 
woman’s club rooms in the basement of 
the attractive public library. These 
pictures represent the best work of such 
men as Childe Hassam, Wendt, Benson 
and Waugh, and are worthy to be hung 
in any gallery. 

At Dixon we come to the Rock river. 
Dixon is justly proud of its famous 
private gardens and of beautiful Lowell 
Park, on a bluff two hundred feet above 
the river. Last October Dixon celebrat- 
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ed its Centennial by opening a beautiful 
new bridge, by the dedication of a 
splendid new high school on the river 
bank, and also by the unveiling of one 
of Illinois’ finest statues of Lincoln by 
Leonard Crunelle. This portrays him 
as the earnest young captain who, in 
motley uniform, took part in the Black 
Hawk war near Dixon. 

From Dixon we follow the Black 
Hawk trail, one of the most scenic high- 
ways in the country, through quaint 
Grand Detour to Oregon. 

High above the town the statue of 
Black Hawk stands upon the bluff as 
though still lingering in mournful fare- 
well of the hills and river he loved so 
well. This great concrete figure was 
designed by Lorado Taft, and can be 
seen for miles around, as it rises forty- 
eight feet above the bluff. 

This town has long been loved by 
poets and artists. Even back in 1835 
Margaret Fuller sang of its beauty. 
Since 1899 it has been the summer home 
of an artist colony, Eagle’s Nest Camp, 
situated on the estate of Wallace Heck- 
man, on which Black Hawk also stands. 
The members of the camp have included 
Oliver Dennett Grover, Charles Fran- 
cis Browne, Henry Fuller and Allen 
Pond, now deceased. The other mem- 
bers are: Irving K. Pond, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Ralph Clarkson, Horace Spencer 
Fiske, James Spencer Dickerson, Lor- 
ado Taft, Nellie Walker, Leonard 
Crunelle and Earl Kirkbride. In the 
Court house square is a soldiers’ monu- 
ment by Lorado Taft, who has also a 
children’s fountain in one of the two 
small parks so charmingly - landscaped 
by Thomas Seyster. 

The Carnegie library is one of the 
most attractive and original small 
libraries in the state, designed by the 
Pond brothers. As one drives from 
town to town, one sees little variety in 
these library buildings, and is inclined 
to ask if one architect built them all 
from the same classic design. It is most 
refreshing to come upon this little gem, 
with its delightful children’s room, its 
magazine and reading room, and mod- 
ern stack room. 
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The second floor was designed with 
a skylighted auditorium to be used as an 
art gallery and here has been assembled 
mostly by the artists of the art colony, 
an admirable collection of pictures by 
Charles Francis Browne, Ralph Clark- 
son, Oliver Dennett Grover, Karl 
Buehr, Wendt, etc., and sculpture by 
Leonard Crunelle, Nellie Walker, Lor- 
ado Taft, including bronzes by Bessie 
Potter and Evelyn Longman. 

Following the Black Hawk trail 
again, always along the river, in an 
hour we reach Rockford, that city of 
beautiful homes and gardens and parks, 
fine schools and golf clubs, and much 
that makes life gracious and happy. 

The Rockford Art Association is a 
very important one which has for some 
years hung its excellent collection of 
about twenty-five paintings in the Rock- 
ford Woman’s Club. Recently under 
the management of Mrs. Louis Shultz, 
who is the president, the association has 
been able to secure the use of the dis- 
carded water tower which has been 
arranged as a temporary home and 
place for art lectures and exhibitions 
from outside. Paintings by Oliver 
Dennett Grover, Victor Higgins, Buy 
Wiggins, Fred Grant, Walter Ufer and 
others are in the collection. 

We now take the Grant trail through 
Freeport which will always be famous 
for the Lincoln and Douglas debates. 
It hardly seems fair to stop in front of 
their ugly Civil war monument, but for 
many years it was their only monument. 
We can be happy that Illinois was not 
rich enough or cultured enough, or, for 
some reason, not ready to demand 
many such memorials in the period just 
after the Civil war when taste was at 
a low ebb. 

The public square of nearly every 
New England town is embellished by 
a tall shaft on which a poor, tired 
soldier tries uneasily to stand at rest. 
It was probably the best expression they 
could get at that time to memorialize 
their dead. We must not be too sure 
of our taste today. Already since the 
World War, several of our towns have 
chosen to reproduce a certain vehement 
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figure without any interpretative sense 
of the ideals for which men laid down 
their lives. The name “Over the Top” 
is presumably what sold the figure. 

Freeport has a city’s crown of glory 
in her lovely tree-arched streets. The 
town has a fine municipal swimming 
pool, almost a pond, and in 1929 there 
was unveiled one of the finest statues 
of Lincoln by Leonard Crunelle. This 
shows the vigorous young Lincoln eager 
to challenge the doughty Douglas and 
prove the righteousness of his cause. 

From Freeport we drive over the 
Grant Highway through some of the 
finest scenery of the state to Galena. 
At Stockton the drive ascends to over 
one thousand feet and has an unmatched 
view for miles in every direction of the 
surrounding country. Although Galena 
has little that is very artistic in itself, 
it has a certain quaint charm that makes 
it worth visiting. 

Built in 1832 because of the discov- 
ery of the lead mines, Galena soon be- 
came prosperous. At the junction of 
the Apple River and the Mississippi, it 
was a great shipping center and also 
an important stopping place on the old 
stage coach route. High on the bluff 
overlooking the town, the prosperous 
citizens built very substantial houses, 
which early fixed the character of the 
town and now give it a quaint almost 
ancient appearance. There was also 
built in the 1830’s a very charming 
Episcopal church, a reproduction of an 
English parish church type. 

In the early part of this century, a 
statue by Johannes Gilbert of General 
Grant, whose birthplace was Galena, 
was erected in the river park. How- 
ever, Galena will be visited principally 
because it preserves so many reminders 
of another age and because the Grant 
Highway, one of the most beautiful of 
the state, leads to it. 

Before reaching the Fox River we 
stop at Sycamore to visit the new 
memorial community house erected in 
memory of several different citizens. 
This building with its auditorium fitted 
for playing basketball, its swimming 
pool, as well as rooms for the scouts and 
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the legion, will certainly make for the 
art of life in Sycamore. 

The Fox river is one of our loveliest 
rivers and flows through the next four 
towns that we shall visit: Elgin, Gen- 
eva, St. Charles and Aurora. 

The gem of all the art galleries in 
Illinois is the one in memory of Laura 
Davidson Sears in Elgin, an exquisite 
classic building containing one of the 
finest collections of early American 
paintings in the country; certainly no- 
where else in Illinois can it be studied 
so well. While the art gallery belongs 
to the Elgin Academy for Boys, and the 
study of art history and visits to the 
gallery are a regular part of their work, 
it is open certain days each week for 
the people of Elgin. The pictures in- 
clude a fine replica of Gilbert Stuart’s 
Washington, also his portrait of “Betsy 
Hartigan,” a portrait by John Singleton 
Copley, one by John Neagle, a picture 
by David Huntington of “Mercy’s 
Dream,” an old-fashioned favorite, pic- 
tures by Benjamin West, and later pic- 
tures by Whistler, Sargent, and Duve- 
neck, a very unusual collection, well 
worth a trip to Elgin. 

A little farther down the river are 
the towns of St. Charles and Geneva, 
almost one town, as they are only a 
mile apart. Geneva has taken advan- 
tage of her site and created a beautiful 
park on one of her islands with access 
to it from the bridge. The traveller 
hurrying through the town is grateful 
for this varient of the somewhat mo- 
notonous Lincoln highway. The Geneva 
Woman’s Club has a very active art 
department, which has brought lectures 
and art exhibitions to the town. In 
front of the Court House is W. Heber’s 
both spirited and monumental memorial 


to the soldiers of the Civil war. Sev- 
eral of Geneva’s private gardens, espe- 
cially Colonel Fabyan’s, with its Jap- 
anese section, are worth visiting. 

St. Charles has some unusually fine 
business buildings, a theater, hotel, and 
a bank. There is also one of the finest 
community houses in the state, the 
Henry Rockwell Baker Memorial, a 
beautiful building attractively furnished 
with every facility for recreation, an 
auditorium, rooms for the Legion, 
scouts and meetings of various kinds, a 
gymnasium and swimming pool. These 
community houses are helping to solve 
the “Youth Problem.” 


Never has our country had such a 
system of roads, making us all neigh- 
bors with every part of the state. They 
should be things of beauty, but we must 
be on our guard to keep them so. As 
soon as a new road is opened, rows of 
sign boards spring up on either hand, 
and refreshment stands, almost shriek- 
ing, “Coca Cola, Hot Dogs, Chicken 
Dinner, ten cents,” begin to desecrate 
the lovely rural atmosphere. 

Although Aurora has no art gallery, 
its strong art association has a very fine 
collection of pictures in the school and 
public buildings. Since the war the 
organization has been holding, annually, 
an important art exhibition, at which 
the people have the reputation of buying 
more pictures than any other town in 
the state outside of Chicago. A great 
many of the homes have fine collections. 
The association is very well organized 
to bring the public out and it offers 
prizes to the schools for posters and 
essays on art. In the mornings tours 
under expert guidance are planned for 
the different classes in the schools. 


WORK OF STATE-WIDE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


During the month of May, the IIli- 
nois Library Association, working close- 
ly with the Secretary of State and the 
Library Extension Division, has pub- 
licized and won support for the county 
library plan throughout the state. 
However, while interest in county 


libraries has increased, the House of 
Representatives has seen fit to dash all 
hopes of passing House Bill No. 263, 
introduced by Mr. Chynoweth, by fail- 
ing to give it a majority on roll call. 
Forty-seven members of the House 
voted in favor of the passage of the 
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bill and thirty-nine against it, nearly 
forty meibers passed their vote. 

No organized opposition to the meas- 
ure had been seen, so the groups back- 
ing it thought it was safe enough to 
let it come up for roll call, May 5. 
The vote, or rather the lack of votes, 
showed clearly that the plan was not 
well enough known, and also that the 
present House is being greatly affected 
by the fear of increasing appropriations 
or tax levys, in even such small amounts 
as was here involved. 

Immediately following the failure of 
the bill to “get through” in the House, 
Miss Price asked Senator Earl B. 
Searcy of Springfield to introduce a 
similar measure in the Senate. Secre- 
tary of State Stratton made a strong 
statement in favor of the plan, and 
the state was told of the bill and its 
value to counties. 

Through the good offices of the wire 
services and by mailing stories direct to 
a number of weekly papers, news of the 
county library plan was soon broadcast 
in all parts of the state. The editors 
co-operated nicely and we have received 
hundreds of clippings showing how 
widely the stories were used. 

Librarians and Library Board mem- 
bers did their share, too, by telegraph- 
ing or writing to their senators asking 
them to allow the bill to be introduced 
in the Senate. After May 15 no bill 
may be introduced without the unani- 
mous consent of all members of that 
body. 

Two large Chicago radio stations 
gave their time for talks on the subject. 
These were WLS, the Prairie Farmer, 
and WMAQ, the Daily News. 

Mr. H. L. Williamson, publisher of 
the National Printer-Journalist, and 
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secretary of the Illinois Press associa- 
tion, is aiding too, by running news in 
his syndicated column, and The June 
Illinois Teacher will contain an article 
on County Libraries. 

Various newspapers ran editorials 
commending the plan and the proposed 
state aid bill—notably the Illinois State 
Register at Springfield. 

The past few weeks have shown the 
genuine interest in county libraries and 
in Library extension (incidentally, the 
American Library Association is very 
helpful, too; for example, Miss Merrill 
was the speaker over WLS). 

Mr. Carl B. Roden spoke on Library 
Extension in this connection over 
WMAQ. 

Of course the support of twenty or 
more leading state-wide civic, fraternal, 
and educational organizations has been 
of great aid to the backers of this plan 
for giving the residents of the rural 
districts and the small towns more 
equalized library facilities. 

The Illinois Library Association en- 
gaged the services of Dick Smith and 
associates, publicity experts, to carry on 
the state-wide campaign, and in addi- 
tion the association’s officers, especially 
President Alice Williams of Moline and 
First Vice President N. R. Levin of 
Chicago, have been particularly active 
.- arousing interest in the county library 
plan. 

At this writing it does not seem that 
the bill will be introduced in the sen- 
ate this session—the time is too short 
and the slaughter of hundreds of pro- 
posed measures is in process. 

But all of you are asked to keep up 
the good fight. Continue to talk county 
libraries and library extension to your 
community. 


ILLINOIS DELEGATES TO A. L, A. 


Governor Louis L. Emmerson has:’ 
appointed honorary delegates, who are 
library trustees, to represent the state 
of Illinois at the Fifty-third Annual 
Conference of the American Library 
Association, June 22-27, at Yale Uni- 
versity, 


New Haven, Connecticut. 


These delegates will be provided with 
special badges, showing that they are 
delegates appointed by the governor, and 
will be entertained at luncheon during 
the week of the conference. The pro- 
grams of the conference are not entirely 
professional in character, but are 
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planned with the view of serving the 
educational needs and attracting the 
attention of every citizen to the service 
rendered by public libraries. Develop- 
ments in county, school and college 
libraries and library work with children 
will be discussed at this conference, as 
well as alumni reading, parent educa- 
tion, book selection for hospital libraries 
and work with the foreign born and 
the blind. 

The following trustees have received 
their appointment as honorary dele- 
gates to this conference: 

Mrs. Paul G. Burt, Hinsdale, Ill. 

Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jr., Kewanee. 

Mrs. Arne Oldberg, Evanston. 
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Miss Mary Davidson, Carthage. 
Mr. Otto R. Barnett, Glencoe. 
Mr. John H. Hauberg, Rock Island. 
Mr. Spencer Ewing, Bloomington. 
Mr. Michael F. Gallagher, High- 
land Park. 
Mr. William N. Jannenga, Cicero. 
Mr. E. B. Hamilton, Peoria. 
Mr. U. J. Herrmann, Chicago. 
Mr. J. L. Oakleaf, Moline. 
Mr. Robert Somerville, Riverside. 
Prof. S. F. Parsons, DeKalb. 
Mr. C. A. Hemphill, Jacksonville. 
Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, Evan- 
ston. 
Dr. Theodore W. Koch, Northwest- 


ern University. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES 


Twelve library conferences were 
held during March, April and May, 
with a total of 644 librarians, trustees 
and visitors in attendance. A gain of 
44 in the number of trustees attending 
the conferences indicates increasing in- 
terest on their part. Progressive poli- 
cies especially in the smaller communi- 
ties must depend largely upon the trus- 
tees. These regional meetings offer one 
of the best opportunities to learn of 
new plans. A growing interest in them 
awakens an interest in the state asso- 
ciation and leads to an active part in 
the trustees section. 

As in former years, one program 
served for all the conferences. The 
morning sessions were devoted to ad- 
ministrative and technical topics. 

The new Contract amendment to the 
library law was explained in detail. 
The contracts between the Evanston 
and Glenview libraries and between the 
Maywood library and Broadview village 
were read and discussed, as well as the 
contract between Moline library and 
Port Byron township library. These 
contracts made direct application of the 
law in various ways. They showed 
how a township library could contract 
with a large city library, as Port Byron 
township with Moline city; how a vil- 
lage could contract with a large city, 
as Glenview village with Evanston 
city. 


The contracts also brought out the 
fact that the contracting communities 
need not be contiguous. Port Byron 
is 10 miles north of Moline, while 
Glenview is 17 miles from Evanston. 
Neither do the libraries seeking service 
need to be new libraries. The Port 
Byron library was opened in 1914. 
Glenview village levied its first tax in 
1929 and had collected at least part of 
it by December, 1930. In January the 
trustees began negotiating with the Ev- 
anston library board for service. 

The Maywood and Broadview con- 
tract served as an example of the library 
service that may be given under the 
section of the library law which gives 
the library trustees the power to make 
the rules and regulations by which non- 
residents may use the library. Broad- 
view village is contiguous to Maywood. 
A branch library of Maywood is located 
within two blocks of the Broadview cor- 
porate limits. ‘The Maywood library 
trustees have given the Broadview resi- 
dents the privilege of using the central 
and branch libraries for $125. The 
Broadview village pays for the service 
in place of the individual residents. 

All library bills before the general 
assembly were fully discussed. Each 
bill was usually presented by some trus- 
tee or an officer in the Illinois Library 
Association. Much interest was dis- 
played in the bill for State aid for 
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county libraries. Trustees and librari- 
ans promised active support of the bill. 

They also promised to do all that 
could be done to secure the passage of 
House Bill 271, the primary purpose 
of which is to clarify some phrases of 
the present law. 

Miss Davidson’s bills, or House Bills 
121-123, enlisted as much interest as 
any of the proposed measures. 

In every conference there were al- 
ways those present who could testify to 
loss of library funds. The loss occurs 
sometimes because the city council neg- 
lects to reappropriate the balance at 
the close of the fiscal year, and some- 
times the council deducts from the new 
appropriation an amount equal to the 
balance left in the library fund. Some- 
times it is a case of paying the expenses 
of some other department of the city 
out of library money. 

The program of the State-wide Ex- 
tension Committee, of which Mrs. A. 
W. Errett is chairman, was outlined by 
some member of the committee at each 
of the conferences. Of first importance 
in the work of the committee is the 
engaging of a publicity expert for two 
months, May and June. Dick Smith 
of Chicago was selected because of his 
experience in organizing publicity cam- 
paigns for other organizations, and be- 
cause of his wide acquaintance with 
newspaper men. Mr. Smith began 
upon his work at once. His first efforts 
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were in support of the bill for state 
aid for county libraries. The bill had 
been defeated in the House May 5. 
Endeavors were made to interest the 
Senate in the bill. Mr. Smith inter- 
viewed a number of Senators, sent ar- 
ticles to the newspapers and arranged 
talks over the radio. The committee 
has gained the interest and affiliation of 
twenty other state organizations who 
will appoint library committees to work 
with the state-wide extension com- 
mittee. 

The Detroit charging system found 
an advocate in every conference. Librar- 
ians who had made the change to the 
new system spoke of the saving in time, 
and the check on loss of books carried 
away without first being charged. 

Alice Williams, president of the IlIli- 
nois Library Association, appointed as 
delegates to assist her in representing 
the association in the conferences: N. 
R. Levin, Winifred Ver Nooy, Gladys 
Allison, Blanche Gray, Mrs. A. W. 
Errett, Bella Steuernagel, Martha Wil- 
son and Effie Lansden. ‘These dele- 
gates, by reason of their wide experi- 
ence in library administration, were 
able to add much interest and informa- 
tion to all topics under discussion. 

The afternoon program was devoted 
entirely to discussion of books, grouped 
as follows: Children’s books, adult poetry 
and drama, biography, travel, fiction, 
and other books of general interest. 


ATTENDANCE AT CONFERENCES 


Librarians Directors Visitors 


Glencoe 49 
Wheaton 55 
Carlinville 10 
Tuscola 21 
Rock Island 42 
Gilman 19 
De Kalb 52 
Havana 20 
Benton 23 
Carmi 15 
Quincy 26 
Highland 28 
Total 360 


Libraries 
Total represented 

11 6 66 20 
25 6 86 26 
18 2 30 10 
19 3 43 14 
12 4 58 19 
20 21 60 16 
32 6 90 32 

9 4 83 11 

8 3 34 12 
17 8 40 18 
10 1 37 18 
23 16 67 15 
204 80 644 201 
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NEW LIBRARY CONTRACTS 


Three new contracts for library serv- 
ice have been signed recently between 
public libraries. The trustees of the 
Glenview (village) public library and 
of the Evanston public library met in 
conference and drew up the following 
contract, which went into effect March 
first : 


Contract Between the Glenview Public 
Library and the Evanston 
Public Library 


THIS AGREEMENT, made and 
concluded at Evanston, Illinois this 12th 
day of February, A. D., 1931, by and 
between the GLENVIEW PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, of the Village of Glenview, 
Cook County, Illinois, party of the first 
part, and the EVANSTON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, of the city of Evanston, 
Cook County, Illinois, party of the sec- 
ond part, WITNESSETH: 


THAT said party of the first part 


is desirous of establishing, operating and 
maintaining a public library in the Vil- 
lage of Glenview, Cook County, IIli- 


nois; and 


WHEREAS, in order to enjoy the 
maximum efficiency in the operation of 
such a library, to preserve as far as 
possible the independence of its Board 
of Trustees, to secure for it as many 
as possible of the advantages that come 
from being affiliated with a large and 
fully organized library, with a staff ex- 
pert in different fields, and to benefit 
from the economies due to large pur- 
chases and quantity handling; 


THEREFORE, in consideration of 
the promises and agreements hereinafter 
set forth between said parties, and the 
money consideration hereinafter stipu- 
lated to be paid to the party of the 
second part by the party of the first 
part, 

IT IS MUTUALLY AGREED by 
and between the parties hereto, upon 
the considerations aforesaid, as follows: 


FIRST—The title to all property 
purchased by the Glenview Public 


Library, from its funds, and of all gifts 
and bequests made to it, shall be in the 
name of the Board of Trustees of the 
Glenview Public Library. 


SECOND—AIl income accruing to 
said Glenview Public Library, not only 
from taxes, but also that from fines and 
other incidental sources, shall be its 
property. 

THIRD—The librarian and staff of 
the library shall be appointed by the 
Board of the Glenview Public Library 
on the nomination of the librarian of 
the Evanston Public Library. 


FOURTH — Salaries, expenditures 
for transportation, repairs, binding, 
equipment, etc., are to be made only 
on prior authorization of the Glenview 
Public Library Board, and to be paid 
for by checks drawn on its funds, signed 
by its president and secretary. Such ex- 
penditures shall be made, however, un- 
der the general supervision and direc- 
tion of the librarian of the Evanston 
Public Library, who shall be the direct- 
ing librarian of the Glenview Public 
Library and shall serve without com- 
pensation. 


FIFTH—Books may be ordered on 
request of the librarian of the Glen- 
view Public Library through the Order 
Department of the Evanston Public 
Library, securing the same discounts 
and other advantageous terms and bene- 
fits. Bills for these books will be paid 
by the Glenview Public Library. 


SIXTH—Supplies, if not bought by 
the Glenview Public Library direct, 
will, on order of the librarian of the 
Glenview Public Library, be advanced 
by the Evanston Public Library, which 
shall be reimbursed on presentation of 
its bill. 

SEVENTH—New books shall be 
classified, cataloged and made ready for 
the shelves of the Glenview Public 
Library by the librarian of the Glen- 
view Public Library. 


EIGHTH—The residents of the vil- 
lage of Glenview shall also enjoy all 
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the library privileges granted by the 
Evanston Public Library to the resi- 
dents of the city of Evanston. Glen- 
view residents shall have not only free 
use of the reference and reading rooms 
of the Evanston Public Library, but 
their Glenview borrower’s cards will 
entitle them to borrow books from the 
Evanston Public Library. 


NINTH —The Evanston Public 
Library hereby agrees to loan to the 
Glenview Public Library one thousand 
(1000) available books belonging to the 
Evanston Public Library, such books to 
be deposited in the Glenview Public 
Library, at the rate of Five Hundred 
Dollars ($500) per year. 


Such volumes may be requested by 
the Glenview Public Library as it may 
desire, and subject to the ability of the 
Evanston Public Library to provide 
specific books at the times requested 
without injury to the service of the 
Evanston Public Library to the people 
of Evanston, such specific books will be 
supplied, it being understood and agreed 
that the Evanston Public Library shall 
have the right to determine whether or 
not it is able to provide such specific 
volumes, 


It is further understood and agreed 
that the Evanston Public Library shall 
not be under any obligation to purchase 
new volumes for the use of the Glen- 
view Public Library. 


And it is further understood that in 
the event that the said Glenview Public 
Library does not use one thousand 
(1000) volumes per year, it shall never- 
theless be under the obligation to pay 
the said sum of Five Hundred ($500), 
herein provided. 


It is the intent of the parties hereto 
that the volumes so loaned to the Glen- 
view Public Library shall be changed 
as frequently within the year as the 
Glenview librarian may deem necessary. 


TENTH—The sum of Five Hun- 
dred Dollars ($500.00), to be paid by 
the said Glenview Public Library as 
herein provided, shall be paid in quar- 
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terly installments of One Hundred 
Twenty-five Dollars ($125.00), each, 
commencing at the time of the execu- 
tion of this agreement, and like install- 
ments quarterly thereafter; said sum 
of Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
to be in full compensation for the loan 
of such books, the supervision and serv- 
ice to the Glenview Public Library 
herein set forth, and the extension of 
service to the residents of the Village 
of Glenview and the use of the Evan- 
ston Public Library. 


ELEVENTH-—-The Glenview Pub- 
lic Library shall be responsible for loss 
of or damage to any property of the 
Evanston Public Library in the custody 
of the Glenview Public Library or its 
agents, such amount to be adjusted by 


a committee from the two library 
boards. 


TWELFTH—The transportation of 
books between the Evanston Public 
Library and the Glenview Public 
Library shall be provided by the Glen- 
view Public Library. 


THIRTEENTH—This agreement 
may be terminated at the option of 
either the Board of Trustees of the 
Glenview Public Library or that of the 
Evanston Public Library, provided at 
least six (6) months’ prior notice be 
given. 


If payments are not made as pro- 
vided in this agreement, then the party 
of the second part may at its option 
terminate this agreement. 


If agreed to by both Boards, this con- 
tract may be terminated or amended 
at any time, for the promotion of the 
best interests of the residents of the 
village of Glenview and the residents of 
the city of Evanston. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the 
said Glenview Public Library has 
caused this instrument to be executed 
by the duly authorized officers of its 
Board of Trustees, and the said Evan- 
ston Public Library has caused this in- 
strument to be executed by its Presi- 
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dent and Secretary, the day and year 
first above written. 


GLENVIEW PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Attest: Helen Maynard. 
By Robert L. Wyatt 


EVANSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Attest: Mary S. Goldberg, Secretary 
Pro tem. 


By C. M. Cartwright, Pres. 

The terms of the contract are ex- 
tremely liberal. The amount, $500, 
paid for the service covers little more 
than the loan of books. In computing 
the cost, Miss Wright, the librarian 
of the Evanston Public Library, ex- 
plained that the average cost of books 
is one dollar and a half per volume, 
1000 books would amount to $1500; 
the card records for the same would 
cost $200; the wear and use of 1000 
volumes for one year would necessi- 
tate some rebinding, which she averaged 
at $300, making a total cost of $2000. 
The life of a book averaged four years. 
One-fourth of $2000, or $500, would 
then be a fair amount for the loan of 
1000 volumes for one year. 

The contract calls for the loan of 
1000 volumes, but privilege is given the 
Glenview librarian of exchanging any 
number of volumes as frequently within 
the year as she may deem necessary. 
Thus Glenview may have the use of 
2000 or more books during the year. 
Also Glenview card holders may use 
their cards to borrow books direct from 
the Evanston Public Library. 

It is to be noted that the Glenview 
librarian is appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the librarian of the Evanston 
Public Library. The argument for this 
provision is that Glenview would be 
using Evanston books. The Evanston 
librarian wanted the best possible use 
made of the books; therefore, the Glen- 
view library must have a librarian who 
could render the best possible service. 
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Mrs. Ruth Hubbell, a former assistant 
of the Evanston Public Library was 
appointed. 


Glenview is 17 miles north of Evan- 
ston. The village voted for its library 
tax in 1929 and elected its library trus- 
tees in December, 1930. A part of its 
tax is used to pay for the service ob- 
tained from Evanston. 


The village of Broadview entered 
upon a contract for library service with 
the Maywood Public Library, April 1. 
Broadview is a village adjacent to May- 
wood. A branch of the Maywood 
library is within two blocks of the 
corporate limits of Broadview. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the contract, 
signed by the village board of Broad- 
view and the library trustees of May- 
wood, any resident of Broadview may 


borrow books from either the central 
or branch libraries of Maywood. The 
village of Broadview pays $125 for 
this service for one year. 


Annawan, a small village ten miles 
north of Kewanee, has made a contract 
with the Kewanee public library for 
library service, which includes a loan 
of 175 books for one year, with no 
more than 50 at one time. The Anna- 
wan residents may have direct service 
by presenting their readers’ cards at 
the Kewanee Public Library. New 
books and supplies may be ordered 
through the Kewanee library and at 
the usual library rates. The Kewanee 
librarian is to supervise the library 
service at Annawan. The Annawan 
Woman’s Club is sponsoring the con- 
tract and is paying the Kewanee library 
$50 per year. 


The Kewanee library trustees in giv- 
ing this service are acting under that 


section of the library law which per- 
mits trustees to make the rules and 
regulations for the use of the library 
by non-residents (see Smith-Hurd R. S. 
Chapter 81, paragraph 6). 
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TRAVEL NOTES FOR THE NEW HAVEN A. L. A. CONFERENCE 
Chicago and Western Party 


A special train will leave Chicago 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad from the 
Union Station, Canal and Jackson 
Streets, at 12:30 p. m., Central Stan- 
dard time (1:30 p. m. Daylight Sav- 
ings time) Saturday, June 20. Upon 
arrival at York, Pennsylvania, on Sun- 
day morning, June 21, at 8 o’clock, 
busses will convey the party to Gettys- 
burg for a tour of the historic battle- 
fields under the competent direction of 
government guides. The cost of this 
trip will be $1.75. Luncheon will be 
served at the Blue Parrot Tea Room 
in Gettysburg ($1.00), after which the 
party will leave York at 1 p. m. and 
arrive in New Haven at 8:30 p. m. on 
Sunday. 

Railroad Convention Rates 

Reduced rates of fare and one-half 
and fare and three-fifths on the Identi- 
fication Certificate plan have been 
authorized. Certificates may be pro- 
cured through Mr. Carl H. Milam, 
Secretary of the A. L. A. (520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago). Tickets 
purchased on the one and one-half fare 
basis are good for return until July 3. 
Those who desire to extend their jour- 
ney in the East should purchase tickets 
on the one and three-fifths fare basis, 
which are good for thirty days and 
allow a diverse route returning via Bos- 


ton, Montreal, Niagara Falls, New 
York, etc. Convention tickets will be 
on sale June 18. 
Railroad Fares—Chicago to New 
Haven, Conn. 

Regular one way fare, $33.09. 

Round trip convention fare (one and 
one-half basis), $49.64. 

Round trip convention fare (one and 
three-fifths basis), $52.95. 

Both of the above convention fares 
are based on passenger using same route 
in both directions. 

Pullman Fares 

Lower berth, $10.63. 

Upper berth, $8.50. 

Section (one person), $14.88. 

Compartment, $30.00. 

Drawing room, $38.00. 

Meals 

Table de hote dinner will be served 
on the train Saturday evening and 
Sunday evening at $1.25; also club 
breakfast Sunday morning at 60 cents 
to $1.00. Luncheon at the Blue Parrot 
Tea Room on Sunday will be $1.00. 

Registration 

Registrations for the Chicago Party 
should be sent to John F. Phelan, The 
Chicago Public Library, before June 1, 
accompanied by the price of Pullman 
accommodation desired plus $1.75 for 


the Gettysburg battlefield trip. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AUTHORS 


Four University of Illinois faculty 
members in the College of Education 
and a former student had their books 
included in the list “Sixty educational 
books of 1930.” ‘This list prepared an- 
nually for the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Journal of the National 
Education Association in the Teacher’s 
Department of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library at Baltimore, contains those 
books which are considered the most 
outstanding of the year in the field of 
education. 

The books written by the faculty 
members are: 


“Problems in Public School Admin- 
istration,’ by O. F. Weber; 


“Viewpoints in Educational Psychol- 
ogy,” by E. H. Cameron; 


“Educational Psychology,” by W. S. 
Monroe in collaboration with G. W. 
Reagan and I. C. Devoss; 


“Educational Measurements in High 
School,” by C. W. Odell. 


“Extra-Instructional Activities of 
the Teacher,” by Roscoe Pulliam, a 
former University of Illinois student, is 


also listed. 
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DEDICATION OF NEW BUILDINGS 


Chicago. Frederick H. Hild Re- 
gional Branch. The Frederick H. Hild 
Regional Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library was dedicated on April 6. The 
new building, located at 4536-44 Lin- 
coln Avenue, is the second regional 
branch in the city. It will serve nine 
local branches, three sub-branches and 
seven high schools within the region, 
and will be the local library for Rav- 
enswood. Jessie Reed, former librarian 
of the Sheridan branch, heads the 
library staff. 

U. J. Herrmann, president of the 
board of directors of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, presided over the informal 
dedicatory exercises. Speakers were 
Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor of People's 
Church and vice-president of the board, 
Alderman John J. Hoellen, Carl B. 
Roden, librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library, Jessie E. Reed, librarian at 
the Hild branch, Mrs. William C. Ma- 
son, Ravenswood Woman’s Club presi- 
dent, H. G. Wilson, Charles L. Keller 
and Leopold Saltiel, board members, 
Maurice Fisher, president of the Rav- 
enswood Business Men’s Association, 
and Mrs. Harry Owen, president of 
Welles Park Woman’s Club. 

The library occupies a frontage of 
116 feet on Lincoln Avenue extending 
through to Oakley, with entrances on 
both streets. It was erected from the 
Chicago Public Library building fund 
at an approximate cost of $230,000. 
The building is in the American mod- 
ernistic style, characterized by a severe- 
ly plain facade. Pierre Blouke of Chi- 
cago is the architect. 

A large reading room for adults, a 
smaller student room, and the loan de- 
partment occupy the main floor. The 
second floor provides a senior room for 
boys and girls and a separate room for 
the smaller children. The rear of the 
building, in semi-circular form, has a 
four-tier stack with a capacity of about 
80,000 volumes. 

DeKalb. Formal dedication of the 
Haish Memorial Library took place on 
the afternoon of February 15, in the 


presence of many guests. Mayor J. B. 
Lindstrom presided over the ceremony. 

Following the invocation by the Rev- 
erend E. W. Magnusson of DeKalb, 
Judge H. W. McEwen spoke in be- 
half of the trustees of the Jacob Haish 
estate, in appreciation of the completion 
of the memorial building. William R. 
Haish of Hinckley, a near relative, told 
of Jacob Haish’s early life in Germany 
and of his coming to this country with 
his parents at the age of nine. Mr. 
Haish briefly outlined the events of the 
life of Jacob Haish and his part in the 
community leading up to the $150,000 
bequest for a library building. Profes- 
sor S. F. Parson, president of the library 
board, spoke of the formation of the 
library board thirty-eight years ago and 
the growth of the library to the pres- 
ent time. 

The new building was designed by 
White and Weber, Chicago architects, 
at an approximate cost of $150,000. 
The exterior, which is modern in de- 
sign, is of shot-sawed Indiana limestone, 
stained in rich yellows and brown. The 
building is of fireproof construction, 
with a capacity of 80,000 volumes. 

The interior, in Kasota marble, leads 
through a main vestibule to the delivery 
room. Four panels, depicting art, his- 
tory, fiction and science, done by Fred 
M. Torrey, Chicago sculptor, are set 
in the walls. On the exterior of the 
building Mr. Torrey has also carved 
two panels above the main entrance, 
a The Author and The Stu- 

ent. 

The children’s room and adult read- 
ing room, each containing open stacks 
and a marble fireplace, the reference 
room, librarian’s office and the stack 
room complete the main floor of the 
building. Above is a mezzanine alcove. 
The office of the board of education, 
a board room and boiler room, are 
located in the basement. 

The art gallery forms the right wing 
of the building, and has a separate en- 
trance from the street. The gallery 
conforms in architecture and exterior 
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finishing to the main library building. 
For the opening exhibition a group of 
34 paintings by Chicago artists was 
arranged by the Chicago Galleries As- 
sociation. 

A charming garden partially enclosed 
by a wall of stone matching the stone- 
work of the building, forms the ap- 
proach to the main building and an 
open space on the left corresponding to 
the art wing on the right. The gar- 
den was designed by the architects and 
landscaped by Edson L. Nott, a Chi- 
cago landscape architect. 

Riverside. Several thousand resi- 
dents of Riverside and neighboring com- 
munities attended the opening of the 
Riverside Public Library on Sunday, 
Aprii 5. After an afternoon in which 
the guests inspected the new building, 
Robert W. Somerville, president of the 
board, opened the dedication program 
with a short history of the development 
of the library idea in Riverside and the 
final steps in realization of the new 
building. 

L. L. Dent, president of Riverside, 
accepted the building in behalf of the 
village, and George B. Utley, librarian 
of the Newberry Library, made a short 
address in which he commended the 
choice of the board in their selection 
of Grace M. Gilman, the new River- 
side librarian. 

Edgar S. Cameron, painter of a large 
mural placed just above the fireplace in 
the main room, spoke a few words con- 
cerning the mural and the association 
of its subject, “Pere Marquette and 
Louis Joliet at Chicago Portage (near 
Riverside)” with the experiences of his 
early boyhood a few miles below 


Visits to libraries in the state of IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio 
were made by one hundred and twenty 
University of Illinois Library School 
students during the Easter vacation 
week. The students were given a 
choice of one of three tours arranged 
by the school. 

A group of twenty-nine students in 


LIBRARY SCHOOL STUDENTS VISIT LIBRARIES 
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Starved Rock. George D. Connor, ar- 
chitect of the building, who drew an 
accompanying emblem map showing the 
historical and geological progress of the 
Chicago area, also spoke a few words 
concerning his work. The mural and 
map, the gift of Mr. Somerville, the 
library board president, are unusually 
appropriate, inasmuch as the site of the 
library is very close to the spot where 
Pere Marquette began the last stage of 
his successful exploration of the Missis- 
sippi. 

The library building, designed by 
Connor and O’Connor of Chicago, is 
English-Normandy in type. The ex- 
terior is of Wisconsin limestone, varied 
in the librarian’s room and a bay of 
the children’s reading room by the use 
of red brick and timber. The roof is 
of slate. On the interior rough hewn 
rafters of especially cut and prepared 
timbers support the panelled ceiling 
over the main reading room and chil- 
dren’s reading room. The main en- 
trance has a blue stone floor and wall 
base with panelled walls. A paneled 
ingle-nook and fireplace add to the 
charm of the main reading room. Wal- 
nut bookshelves, tables and chairs, a red 
leather upholstered davenport, two cozy 
chairs and deep red drapes all harmon- 
ize with the architectural interior. The 
ground floor of the building will be 
used for session rooms, kitchen and 
check room. 

The library opened for circulation on 
Monday, April 6, with an initial col- 
lection of approximately 4350 books and 
sixty-nine periodical subscriptions. Near- 
ly 1400 residents registered in the first 
ten days, 


charge of Miss Anne Boyd and Miss 
Anna P. Durand visited libraries in 
Bloomington, LaSalle, Rockford, Beloit 
College, Madison, State Teacher’s Col- 
lege at Whitewater, Milwaukee, Ken- 
osha, and Chicago. 

With Miss Olga Skartvedt and Miss 
Ethel Bond in charge, a group of sixty- 
two students went to Chicago and 
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vicinity visiting the libraries of the uni- 
versities, colleges, business firms as well 
as the city libraries. 

Gary, Kalamazoo, Ann Arbor, De- 
troit and Toledo were visited by the 


New titles in the International Mind 
Alcoves group have been received from 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace as follows: 

Adult 

Genius of Mexico—Lectures deliv- 
ered before the Fifth Seminar in Mexi- 
co, 1930—Committee on Cultural Re- 
lations with Latin America. 

Humanity Uprooted—Maurice Hin- 
us. 

Jungle Portraits—Delia J. Akeley. 

Romantic Czechoslovakia—Robert 
Medill McBride. 

Juvenile 


Beppo the Donkey—Rhea Wells. 


The State aid for county libraries bill, 
or House Bill 263, was defeated on 
third reading in the House. The fail- 
ure of the bill to pass came as a sur- 
prise to Secretary of State Stratton, 
upon whose advice the bill had been 
drawn and to Representative Chyno- 
weth who had handled the bill in the 
House. The bill had been reported out 
of the Appropriation Committee favor- 
ably, with recommendation to pass. It 
passed from first and second readings 
with no opposition. Favorable replics 
from representatives in answer to let- 
ters and telegrams sent out by library 
trustees and librarians had led everyone 
to believe there was little or no opposi- 
tion. 


The bill provided for a biennial ap- 
propriation of $25,000 from which cer- 
tain small sums were to be given to 
counties establishing county libraries. 
For the first year after establishing a 
county library, which requires a refer- 
endum vote, the county might receive 
from the state an amount equal to one- 


FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


third group. Miss Margaret Gramesly 
and Miss Marie Hostetter accompanied 
the group. 

These tours are a part of the library 
course at the University. 


Boy with the Parrot — Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. 

Chang of the Siamese Jungle—Eliza- 
beth Morse. 

Emil and the Detectives — Erich 
Kastner. 

Hansel the Gander—Katharine Kue- 
bler. 

Jumping Beans—Robert McLean. 

These volumes portraying the life, 
conditions and customs of other coun- 
tries are selected as especially adapted 
to increase the interest and broaden the 
knowledge of their readers. The books 
are all available for borrowing at the 
Library Extension Division. 


half the expenditures, but not exceed- 
ing $6000; for the second year one- 
third of the expenditures, not exceed- 
ing $4000; and for the third year one- 
sixth of the expenditures, not exceeding 
$2000. 


The intention of the measure was to 
stimulate an interest in county libraries 
and to aid in the initial expense. The 
county library tax rate of two-thirds 
of a mill is a very meager tax. In many 
counties it would not be sufficient to 
give adequate service, especially since 
valuations have been cut, in some cases 
as much as 25 per cent. 

The defeat of the bill has been a 
great disappointment to the members of 
the State-Wide Extension Committee, 
the Illinois Library Association and 
those of the twenty other state organ- 
izations that have affiliated with the 
Library Association in the endeavor to 
make successful its progressive pro- 

ram. 

House Bill 271 passed the House 
June 3 and was reported to the Senate. 
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The bill is the one prepared by Otto 
R. Barnett, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation, and endorsed by both the Trus- 
tees Section and the Illinois Library As- 
sociation. The bill revises and corrects 
some of the inaccuracies and ambigui- 
ties of the present law. In addition, 
the bill contained a provision for organ- 
izing an independent library district 
and one to enable established village and 
township libraries by a referendum vote 
to organize an independent district. 

The Committee on Municipalities to 
which the bill was referred drew up 
amendments cutting out all sections and 
parts of sections dealing with these last 
two provisions. The bill was then 
voted out of committee with recommen- 
dation to pass. 

As the bill stands now it does nothing 
more than correct and clarify the pres- 
ent statute and there seems no reason 
whatever for the Senate not to push it 
through. 

House Bills 121-123 introduced into 
the House by Miss Mary Davidson, 
representative from District 32, and 
also trustee of the Carthage Public 
Library, also failed to pass. 

The bills were companion bills and 
sought to make it compulsory for the 
tax collector to pay over to the treas- 
urer of the library board all money 
collected from the tax levied for library 
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purposes every two weeks until the 
whole had been paid over. Provision 
was made for the bonding of the library 
treasurer. 

House Bill 391 was introduced by 
F. W. Rennick. 

The bill has to do with the election 
of library trustees in townships. Two 
township trustees have always been 
elected each year. ‘The last General 
Assembly amended the township law 
requiring townships to hold elections 
only once in two years. Mr. Rennick’s 
bill is in conformity with this law. 
Hereafter township library trustees will 
be elected every odd year and will hold 
office for a term of six years. 

The bill was passed as an emergency 
measure and signed by the governor 
April 3. 

Senate Bill 42 introduced by Senator 
Michel was also an emergency measure. 
It applies to pensions for library em- 
ployes. The pension law included only 
libraries in cities having a population 
of over 100,000 inhabitants. The new 
amendment makes it apply only to cities 
of over 500,000 population. 

The bill passed both Houses and was 
signed by the governor February 21. 

Until the census of 1930 Chicago was 
the only Illinois city with more than 
100,000 population. Peoria has now 
reached 105,000. 


A LIBRARIAN’S READING * 


By ELIZABETH G. ABRAHAM, Reference Librarian, Withers Public Library, Bloomington. 


There is a disadvantage and an ad- 
vantage in speaking before the members 
of one’s own profession. Such a group 
is necessarily so well versed in its com- 
mon field that it is difficult to present 
anything new. But it gives one a stim- 
ulus, an impetus, so that in this case 
the seeming disadvantage becomes of no 
moment. 


The advantage is very apparent. In 
speaking to outside groups one must con- 
stantly use what in the business world 
are called “high pressure or low pres- 
sure salesmanship methods,” as the case 
may demand. One must be constantly 


*Extract from paper read before Regional Library Conference, Gilman, 1931. 


alert to sell his line to a sometimes in- 
different customer. But you are all 
sold on your wares so that such methods 
are not necessary here. Doubtless it 
has often occurred to you that a libra- 
rian has a distinct “lead” over the aver- 
age salesman. The ordinary “peddler” 
usually handles new models in only one 
or two lines. How different with us, 
new models every year. You may dis- 
agree with my classification, but it will 
illustrate my point: Mr. Galsworthy 
produces a new “Hudson” class model 
quite regularly. His are what we call 
“sure-fire.” Mr. Walpole seldom fails 
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with a “Willys-Knight,” Mr. Wells in- 
troduces new ‘“Buicks” frequently, 
Kathleen Norris sponsors a “Chevrolet” 
annually at least, and Mr. Oppenheim 
puts out new “Ford” models amazingly 
often. Besides these, we have last 
year’s goods and even those of past cen- 
turies to dispose of, and on top of all 
this an entirely new output to turn 
over, some good, some bad, some in- 
different. Who has a larger line to 
handle, or who has a larger territory 
to develop? 

However, leaving this interesting 
question of salesmanship today, I wish 
rather to stress the necessary prepara- 
tion of the librarian salesman, if she is 
to succeed in selling her products. Does 
she know her goods well enough to make 
the best selection and then to dispose 
of them, or does an inventory find them 
reposing untouched on the shelves? 

The past year I decided to take an 
inventory of the books I had read, to 
see just where I stood as a matter of 
preparation for the new season. Fig- 
ures are very revealing, they show up 
the weak spots. I found I had not 
read 160 books as did Theodore Roose- 
velt, a far busier person than I. The 
diet was a fairly well-balanced one, 
though some delicacies were scarcely 


Pulitzer prizes were awarded May + 
for the best literary, journalistic and 
scholastic contributions of the year. 

“Years of Grace,” by Margaret Ayer 
Barnes, was chosen as the novel pub- 
lished in 1930 which “best presents the 
whole atmosphere of American life.” 
“Alison’s House,” a play by Susan 
Glaspell, having for its theme the be- 
lated recognition of the poetry of Emily 
Dickinson, was considered the most 
original American play produced in 
New York which “best represents the 
educational value and power of the 
stage.” 

Other prizes in the fields of letters 
were awarded to the following: 

In history, to “The Coming of the 
War, 1914,” by Bernadotte E. Schmitt, 


PULITZER PRIZE AWARDS, 1931 
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touched. The portion showed non- 
fiction leading over fiction three to one, 
with biography, religion, travel, litera- 
ture, history, science and sociology fol- 
lowing in the order given. From find- 
ing the weaknesses in my own reading, 
I made three tests which I believe can 
be applied as a gauge for our reading: 

First, have I read books that make 
me capable of seeing the trend of the 
times, with the logical result that I 
am capable of selecting new materials? 

Second, have I read the best so I 
can offer the best, not only in books, 
but in book criticism ? 

Third, have I read for my own 
amusement also, so that my vocation 
has elements of pleasure as well as of 
work? 

In an age such as this, where nothing 
is stable; with government, religion, 
capitalism, marriage, and even the cal- 
endar under attack, a librarian cannot 
afford to be asleep on any question. As 
Mr. Duffus says in “Books, Their 
Place in a Democracy,” for the modest 
income of thirty-two cents a_ head, 
librarians have been putting on a “good 
show,” but they have only begun to 
scratch the surface of possibilities be- 
fore them. 


of the University of Chicago; in biog- 
raphy, to “Charles W. Eliot,” by Henry 
James; and in verse to “Collected 
Poems of Robert Frost.” 

Prizes of $1000 accompany ll 
awards in the group except for biog- 
raphy, for which the award is $2000. 

The Atlanta Constitution was chosen 
as the newspaper which rendered the 
“most disinterested and meritorious 
public service in 1930.” The award 
was based on the fact that this particu- 
lar newspaper conducted a successful 
exposure of municipal graft which re- 
sulted in convictions. 

A. B. MacDonald of the staff of the 
Kansas City Star won the $1000 prize 
for the best example of a reporter’s 
work which accomplished “some public 
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good commanding public attention and 
respect.” The solving of a murder 
mystery won the prize for the Kansas 
City Star reporter. 

The remaining prizes in journalism 
were awarded to H. R. Knickerbocker 
of the foreign staff of the New York 
Evening Post and the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger for a series of articles 


The stamp collector’s club at the 
University of Illinois, called the Illinois 
Philatelic Society, exhibited their col- 
lection this spring at the University 
Library. The exhibit included stamps, 
literature or articles representing the 
postal service of almost every country 
of the world. Other features were ex- 
planations of the earliest mail transpor- 
tation methods of the United States, 
letters bearing Civil War dates, and 
letters carried in the first trips of the 
Graf Zeppelin. The absorbing part of 
making such a collection is that one may 
read from the stamps much economic, 
social and historic information concern- 
ing the countries represented. 

John Drinkwater, the English writer, 
has a valuable collection of stamps 
issued by the Confederate States of 
America and in making this collection 
has accumulated a wealth of informa- 
tion on the history of the Confederacy. 


Alexis. Construction of the new 
Mary E. Scott and Dolly Scott Lom- 
bard Library is progressing rapidly. 
The building, which will cost about 
$4700, is being erected from a fund be- 
queathed by Mrs. Mary Scott, formerly 
of Alexis. 

Decatur. Millikin University. 
More than 500 spectators, including a 
number of distinguished guests, wit- 
nessed the laying of the cornerstone of 
the new Orville B. Gorin library at 
James Millikin university on April 17. 
O. B. Gorin, for whom the library was 
named, spread the first trowel of mor- 
tar, and after the reading of the con- 
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on the operation of the five year plan 
in Russia; to Charles S$. Pyckman of 
the Fremont (Nebraska) Tribune for 
his editorial, “The Gentleman from 
Nebraska,” published November 7, 
1930, and to Edmund Duffy of the 
Baltimore Sun, for his cartoon, “An 
Old Struggle Still Going On,” pub- 
lished February 27, 1930. 


For identifying stamps the best ref- 
erence is the 1931 “Standard Postage 
Stamp Catalogue” of the Scott Stamp 
and Coin Company. This volume, 
which may be borrowed from the 
Library Extension Division, is pub- 
lished annually. The 1931 issue is the 
eighty-seventh edition. One may find 
in it the color, shape, value and date 
of every stamp issued by any govern- 
ment in the world. It also gives the 
price at which any, either used or un- 
used, may be purchased from their com- 
pany. Another book which may be 
secured from the Library Extension 
Division is Thorp’s “Stamp-collecting, 
how and why.” It is a chatty book, 
but is full of interesting data including 
a history of the first postage stamp and 
postal service. 

Stamp collecting is an old pastime, 
but undertaken in an orderly manner 
it is intriguing because of its ever- 
growing interest and value. 


tents by Eugenia Allin, librarian, the 
cornerstone box was placed in position 
by Dr. White, member of the board of 
managers. Addresses and music by the 
band and choir accompanied the cere- 
mony. ‘The new building is of Eliza- 
bethan architecture. 

Freeport. The new addition to the 
public library has been completed and 
is now open to the public. The addi- 
tion provides ample space for new book 
stacks, and a glass-enclosed office for 
the librarian on the upper floor, and a 
large assembly room on the ground 
floor. The building has been complete- 
ly redecorated in ivory and new dia- 
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mond glass skylights for day lighting, 
and a new prism globe lighting system 
for night lighting, have been added. The 
cost of over $15,000 for these improve- 
ments was met by two legacies and by 
the collection from library fines. 

A large portrait of Miss Winnie 
Taylor, founder, has been presented to 
the library and will be hung above the 
bronze memorial tablet erected to her 
memory. 

Glen Ellyn. The board of directors 
voted at its May meeting to build an 
annex to the present library building, 
adding a juvenile room and a librarian’s 
office. No bond issue will be voted, 
the cost of the building being met by 
regular funds and gifts. 

Included in the gifts recently re- 
ceived was one of $700 donated by the 
Friends of the Library. This organ- 
ization sponsored a library tea May 7, 
presenting a musical trio and reader. 

Lake Forest. The cornerstone of 
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the new library building was laid Tues- 
day morning, March 3. No ceremony 
or exercises were held at the request 
of the donors. ‘The building is given 
as a memorial to the late Kersey Coates 
Reed by his widow and her sister, Mrs. 
Charles H. Schweppe. A marble mon- 
ument bas-relief which is to be placed 
in the circulation room has just been 
completed by Oskar J. W. Hansen, 
Illinois sculptor. The bas-relief is de- 
signed in classic simplicity, but with a 
modernistic feeling, and represents a 
man holding open a large book. 

Peoria. The library board has con- 
tracted for the construction of a north- 
end branch library at North Adams 
Street and Haungs Avenue. The build- 
ing is to be of brick and stone, of a 
Colonial style. It is to be only one 
room, thirty-six by sixty-four feet, with 
a basement auditorium and storeroom. 
It is expected that the branch will be 
opened this summer. 


“THE ARCHIVES DIVISION OF THE STATE LIBRARY” 


By WILLIAM J. STRATTON, Secretary of State. 


Secretary of State William J. Strat- 
ton has recently issued a pamphlet 
descriptive of the work of the Archives 
Division of the State Library, written 
by Miss Margaret C. Norton, superin- 


tendent of the division. This division 
was created in 1921 to provide for the 
proper preservation of the official legal 
and historical records of the state and 
counties. Archives are properly defined 
as public documents, manuscript or 
printed, which have accumulated in the 
course of the ordinary and extraordinary 
business of a government, and contain 
a record of its legal and administrative 
activity. The Archives Division limits 
itself strictly to such official records and 
persons making general inquiries con- 
cerning Illinois history are referred to 
the State Historical Library. 

This pamphlet explains the necessity 
for the proper preservation of such ad- 
ministrative records, not only those hav- 
ing an historical interest, but all those 
which have a potential legal value par- 
ticularly for the state’s business relations 


with individuals and with corporations. 
It describes the problems arising from 
the increasing complexity and multi- 
plicity of the state’s functions, render- 
ing it impossible for individual depart- 
ments to find the proper storage space 
or to give necessary attention to the 
preservation of their older records from 
the ravages of mildew, insects and dirt, 
the dangers of actual destruction, or 
from tampering by interested persons. 
Methods of inventorying and indexing 
the records to make them more readily 
accessible, of repairs, and of coOpera- 
tion with the various state departments 
are sketched. 

A description is given of some of the 
records in the archives which are of 
particular historical interest, illustrated 
by a number of facsimiles of these man- 
uscripts, among them several Lincoln 
items. "There are of course almost no 
original records dated prior to the set- 
ting up of Illinois Territory in 1809, 
but the correspondence, executive files 
and legislative papers in particular have 
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produced a mine of historical informa- 
tion, little exploited so far by historians. 
Particularly valuable material on the 
Black Hawk war has come to light, 
showing the efforts of Keokuk and other 
Indian chiefs to avert trouble. There 
is also some new material on the War 
of 1812 in Illinois. Other items reveal 
the amusing political jockeying between 
the Indiana and Illinois boundary com- 
missioners which finally gave to Illinois 
a strip of territory a half mile wide 
the length of the state, but left the 
official survey report in its present 
vague form. ‘The Secretary of State’s 
archives are notable for constitutional 
and state census records described in 
the pamphlet. The archives of the 
General Assembly contain notable new 
material on the slavery question, his- 
tory of banking in Illinois, internal im- 
provements and the IIlinois and Michi- 
gan canal. Of even greater interest 
are the Lincoln items in the collection, 
covering the period of his service as a 
member of the General Assemblies of 
1834-35 to 1840-41. Among the 
papers are many in his handwriting, 
including all the bills and resolutions 
introduced by him; also the material 
for a study of his alleged log-rolling 
for internal improvements to purchase 
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the state capitol for Springfield. These 
and other historical records belonging 
to the state still in other offices are 
discussed. 

The problem of local records, par- 
ticularly those of the older counties, is 
touched upon, and a plea made to the 
various county boards of supervisors 
that they permit the State Archives 
Division to aid them in the preserva- 
tion of their historical records, either 
by depositing originals or photostats 
made at state expense, in Springfield, 
where such material can be properly 
preserved and made available for the 
widest possible use. Some of the rec- 
ords mentioned as being of little or no 
legal use in the county but of state- 
wide historical interest are the county 
commissioners’ record books (containing 
information on early roads, ferries, toll 
bridges, taverns, peddlers, cattle brands, 
apprentices, “negro servants and free 
persons of color,” enclosures and early 
administration of justice), and probate 
records, marriage records, naturalization 
records, tax lists, election poll books and 
census records (substitutes for early 
vital statistics not kept as such). 

The article closes with an inventory 
of the state archives, copies of laws 
affecting them, and a bibliography. 


FELLOWSHIP GRANTS FOR GRADUATE LIBRARY STUDY 1931-32 


Twelve librarians in the United 
States and Canada are to receive grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for graduate study during 1931- 
32. Nine of the candidates live in the 
United States, and three in Canada. 
The grants range from $1000 to $2500. 
By means of these grants persons who 
have already had experience in library 
work or who have shown promise of 
contributing to the advancement of the 
library profession are enabled to pur- 
sue graduate study in library problems. 

The Corporation received one hun- 
dred and three applications for library 
fellowship grants this year. Candidates 
were selected by an Advisory Group 
on Library Fellowships which included 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness of the New York 
Public Library, Carl H. Milam, Sec- 


retary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, William S. Learned, author of 
“The American Public Library and the 
Diffusion of Knowledge,” Florence 
Overton of the New York Public 
Library, Malcolm G. Wyer, Librarian 
of the Denver, Colorado, Public Li- 
brary; and Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Candidates were chosen on the 
recommendations of those competent to 
judge the applicants’ ability from their 
own professional experience, and on the 
plan and purpose set forth by the can- 
didates in their applications. 

Those recommended for grants in the 
United States are: 

George C. Allez, librarian, Central 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point, 
Wis. To study the service function 
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of the library in teacher training insti- 
tutions, at the School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University. 

Herbert B. Anstaett, librarian, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Pa. To study college and uni- 
versity library administration, at the 
School of Library Service, Columbia 
University. 

Alice R. Brooks, instructor, Drexel 
Institute. To specialize in school 
library development in preparation for 
teaching school library course. To 
study under supervision of Columbia 
University School of Library Service. 

Francis H. Henshaw, senior attend- 
ant in Order Department, Los Angeles, 
Public Library. To study library per- 
sonnel problems at School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. 

Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter, refer- 
ence librarian, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. To 
specialize in bibliography and _biblio- 
graphical method, at Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library Service. 

Errett Weir McDiarmid, Jr., stu- 
dent, Emory University Library School. 
To continue library studies in graduate 
library school, University of Chicago 

Helen Martin, assistant professor, 
School of Library Science, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. To 
study abroad recent European investi- 
gations as to basic juvenile reading hab- 
its and interests, under direction of Chi- 
cago Graduate Library School. 

Gretta Smith, librarian, Department 
of Fine Arts, University of Pittsburgh, 


The pioneers are passing one by one. 
Mrs. Isabella Laning Candee, one of 
these pioneers, passed away March 14, 
1931, at the age of eighty-four, in Chi- 
cago where she was spending the win- 
ter with her son, Henry S. Candee. 
Mrs. Candee was born in Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania, August 9, 1846. 
Her father, Captain James Laning, was 
an officer of the navy during the Civil 
war. Her mother died during Mrs. 


MRS. ISABELLA LANING CANDEE 


By EFFIE A. LANSDEN, Librarian, Cairo Public Library. 
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Pa. To make an investigation of mu- 
seum collections and exhibits in this 
country and in Europe, with a view 
to determining to what extent the most 
modern progressive and effective tech- 
nique in these fields is applicable to 
library practice, under the direction of 
Yale University. 

Eunice Wead, assistant professor, 
Department of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. To study existing 
remains of equipment for housing and 
caring for books in the libraries of Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical and other foundations 
previous to the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries. Wishes to study abroad, un- 
der direction of University of Michigan. 

Those recommended for grants in 
Canada are: 

Mary Duncan Carter, assistant pro- 
fessor of Library Administration, Mc- 
Gill University. A comparative study 
of reading interests with relation to 
library facilities in the Province of 
Quebec, under the direction of the Chi- 
cago Graduate Library School. 

Russell R. Munn, assistant, Fraser 
Valley Public Library Demonstration. 
To take first year’s work in a library 
school in preparation for library admin- 
istrative work. To study at Columbia 
University School of Library Service. 

Freda F. Waldon, student, School of 
Librarianship, University of London. 
To make a bibliography of books re- 
lating to Canada published in Great 
Britain, from 1763-1900, under the 
direction of the London School of 
Librarianship. 


Candee’s girlhood which was spent in 
LaSalle, Illinois, and St. Louis. She 
attended two early schools founded for 
young women, Monticello and Rock- 
ford Seminaries and spent some years 
in teaching at LaSalle. 

On February 20, 1868, she married 
Henry H. Candee who had known her 
father in the Civil war, as Mr. Candee 
was a paymaster in the navy. 

Her long life was spent in Cairo 
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where she had met Mr. Candee. After 
her marriage she identified herself with 
all the good movements in her new 
home. She was one of the founders 
of the Cairo Woman’s Club and Library 
Association organized in 1875. She 
was a moving spirit in the work of 
this club and saw its small library be- 
come the Cairo Public Library when 
her husband’s sister, Mrs. Anna E. Saf- 
ford, gave to the city of Cairo the Al- 
fred B. Safford Memorial Library 
Building in 1884. 

Mrs. Candee in 1893 served on the 
Board of Lady Managers of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition and here 
her unusual gifts were demonstrated in 
a larger field. She became the first 
president of the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and was known, loved 
and admired by women all over the 
state. She was an active factor in the 
councils of the Episcopal Church in 
Illinois, serving in many official places 
through a long term of years. 


Classes for the summer session will 
open Monday, June 22, and continue 
through Saturday, August 15. 

Courses are offered for college grad- 
uates who have completed one year (30 
semester hours) of work in library sci- 
ence and credits in the graduate school 
will apply towards fulfillment of require- 
ments for the Master’s degree. U. S. 
Government Publications (2 semester 
hours credit) High School Library Ad- 
ministration (3 semester hours) Thesis 
(1% to 1 unit) Advanced Cataloging 
and Classification (% unit) are sched- 
uled in this school. The Dean of the 
Graduate School or Director of the 
Library School should be addressed for 
further information. 

The courses for first year library 
school students are open to applicants 
with a Bachelor’s degree from an ap- 
proved college or university, and cred- 
its will be accepted toward the B. S. 
in Library Science. Students may reg- 
ister for eight semester hours in the 
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She lived to see public libraries be- 
come beacon lights of progress in many 
cities; to see Woman’s Clubs become 
a vast multitude of women united in 
efforts for the best things of life; to 
see public recognition of the ability of 
women in all the affairs of life. 

Mrs. Candee was connected with the 
administration of the Cairo Public 
Library for more than fifty years, was 
president emeritus of the Board of Di- 
rectors at the time of her death. Her 
interest in the library was visibly at- 
tested by many gifts of art treasures 
and valuable books. 

Mrs. Candee was a rare woman; one 
of executive ability, of broad education, 
sound judgment, of fine appreciation of 
the better things of life; a devoted 
mother, a loyal Christian, an example 
of womanhood developed in its noblest 
aspects. The pioneers are passing. Who 
will come into the places left vacant 
by their going? 


subjects of Classification and Subject 
Headings (2 semester hours) Catalog- 
ing (2 semester hours) and Order and 
Accessions (3 semester hours). 

Courses for high school graduates are 
open only to librarians, library assist- 
ants, teacher-librarians, applicants under 
definite appointment to library positions, 
or those students having completed one 
full year of study in a college or uni- 
versity of approved standing whose ad- 
mission is approved by the Director. 
Credits in these courses will not apply 
toward the B. S. degree and the stu- 
dent will be expected to register in other 
courses in the university in addition to 
those offered in the library school. 

The curriculum will consist of courses 
on Libraries and Children, Reference 
Work, Library Administration, Order 
Work and Extension, each with special 
consideration to problems confronting 
libraries in Illinois. 

Librarians and library assistants em- 
ployed by Illinois libraries and persons 
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under contract to serve in such positions 
in Illinois libraries, who are qualified to 
matriculate in the University, are en- 
titled to Summer Session scholarships 
of twelve dollars ($12), reducing for 
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them the incidental fee from twenty 
dollars ($20) to eight dollars ($8). 

Information concerning admission 
and fees should be obtained from the 
Director of the Library School, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


GIFTS 


Altona. Under the terms of the 
will of Mrs. Mary I. Kufus, the Ran- 
som Public Library is to receive $3000. 
The money is to be used to build an 
annex to the present building which 
shall be known as the Mary I. Kufus 
Addition. 

Atlanta. The library of the late 
Seward H. Fields of New York City, 
consisting of about 850 volumes, which 
was bequeathed to the library, has been 
classified and added to its shelves. The 
gift of $3000 as an endowment fund 
has also been turned over to the library. 
The income from this fund is to be 
used solely for books, particularly non- 
fiction and reference books which the 
library could not otherwise afford to 
purchase. 

Arcola. Mrs. Emma C. Goodwyn, 
a former resident of Arcola, left by 
will $16,000 to the library for improve- 
ments and the purchase of books. Part 
of the money has been used at once for 
some much needed repairs, a new roof, 
redecoration of the interior, new light 
fixtures and linoleum. 

Bushnell. A check for $17 was 
given to the library by the Mutual Im- 
provement Club in May. A donation 
of seventy books was made to the library 
by Mrs. Ora Crabtree and her daughter. 

Dixon. The complete botanical col- 
lection of Dr. Oliver Everett, a former 
Dixon physician, has been given to the 
public library by a relative who has had 
the collection in her possession since 
the death of Dr. Everett. The collec- 
tion consists of all the wild flowers and 
native plants of the locality and is prob- 
ably one of the finest and best collec- 
tions. 

Dundee. A cabinet of curios, con- 
taining articles from many parts of the 
world, has been presented to the library 


by Miss Clara Chase, a local resident. 
The collection is completely labeled and 
indexed, and represents many interest- 
ing curios gathered by members of the 
Chase family in their extensive travels. 
Elmwood. The library board has 
purchased two residence lots with a 
frontage of one hundred feet, as a pos- 
sible site for the Morrison and Mary 
Wiley library building. Under the 
terms of the will the building cannot 
be erected for five or six years, during 
which time the board considers the prop- 
erty value will probably advance. The 
building fund has been increased by 
$2,509.69 in the past year. 
Jacksonville. Illinois College. A 
gift of $5000 was made to Illinois Col- 
lege by Robert E. Brown of Springfield 
shortly before his death. The larger 
part of his estate eventually becomes 
the property of the state of Illinois. 
Jacksonville. MacMurray Col- 
lege. More than 400 volumes from the 
library of the late John Kearns has been 
given to MacMurray College. The 
collection contains a great number of 
the works of modern poets. The gift 
of 195 art books was received from the 
Carnegie Corporation, making a valu. 
able addition to the library’s art collec- 
tion. Other donations recently received 
were the Catholic encyclopedia and dic- 
tionary and Smith’s History of Illinois 
and her people. 
Lake Forest. A check of $1000 
for the purchase of garden books was 
presented to the Lake Forest Public 
Library by Mrs. Walter S. Brewster, 
as a memorial to the late Kersey Coates 
Reed. The gift was used for the pur- 
chase of books from the library of Ralph 
Root, and comprises many rare volumes 
and first editions. About 160 books 
are included in the collection. 
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Lincoln. A bequest of $5000 was 
made to the public library by Miss 
Florence Foley as a memorial to her 
parents. The gift is to be used as an 
endowment, the income of which will 
be used for children’s books. It is to 
be designated as the “Stephen A. Foley 
Memorial Fund.” 


Monmouth. Warren County Li- 
brary. The will of the late Boyd 
Campbell provides for a gift of $200 to 
the Warren County Library Associa- 
tion. A similar gift was made to the 
Monmouth Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


Paris. “The House in the Valley,” 
a painting by Paul T. Sargent, has been 
presented to the library by the artist. 
It was one of a group of Mr. Sargent’s 
paintings displayed at the library dur- 
ing the spring. 
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Urbana. The University of IlIli- 
nois Library has received by bequest 
from Mrs. Mary F. Kitchell of Pana, 
Illinois, the general library collected by 
her husband during his lifetime. The 
3000 volumes constitutes a good gen- 
eral collection of books, and includes 
a considerable number of works on the 
fine arts, on English literature, general 
history, and travel, of special limited 
editions of the works of standard au- 
thors, three incunabula, and a number 
of fine bindings. 


Woodhull. Ten thousand dollars 
was bequeathed by the late Mrs. Mary 
Kufus of Altona to Clover township 
for a public library, to be located at 
Woodhull. The will provides that the 
township shall erect and equip a suit- 
able building within two years of the 
donor’s death. The library is to be 
known as the Mary I. Kufus Library. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Batavia. An east side branch is to 
be opened this summer by the public 
library. Two rooms are to be equipped, 
one for adults and the other for chil- 
dren. The branch will be open Tues- 
day and Thursday afternoons and Sat- 
urday morning and evening. 

Bloomington. Activities of the 
Bloomington Art Association in the 
Russell gallery of the Withers Public 
Library have included an exhibit of 51 
water colors selected from the New 
York Water Color Club and the Amer- 
ican Water Color Society displayed in 
February, and the annual exhibition of 
amateur art which opened in April. All 
residents of McLean county, non- 
resident students of Bloomington-Nor- 
mal, and members of the art associa- 
tion were eligible for entry. A gallery 
tea, accompanied by the presentation of 
awards, marked the close of the exhibit. 

Chester. A display of quilts, col- 
lected and shown under the direction 
of Minnie Adams, the librarian, 
brought many visitors to the library. 
Among the quilts creating greatest in- 
terest was one made more than two 


hundred years ago by a relative of a 
local resident. Many old and unusual 
designs were represented in the exhibit, 
as well as a collection of beautiful new 
quilts. 

Chicago. With a circulation of 
nearly 14,000,000 books in 1930, the 
Chicago Public Library issued more 
books than any other library in the 
world. More than 1,700,000 volumes 
are available for use to Chicago citizens. 
In addition to the main library, forty 
branch libraries serve the various dis- 
tricts of the city. 

A first edition of Walt Whitman’s 
“Leaves of grass” was discovered in the 
books willed the library by the late 
Louis J. Black. It is valued between 
$2000 and $3000. 

Chicago. Austin Branch. An ex- 
hibit of the work done in the manual 
training department of the Leslie Lewis 
School was displayed during May at 
the Austin Branch Library. The dis- 
play included toys, model airplanes, bird 
houses, book-ends, shelves and other 
woodwork projects. 


Christopher. The Christopher li- 
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brary which opened in November is 
growing rapidly. The library is open 
three days a week from 2 to 9. The 
book committee is buying new books 
each month, and a pay shelf of new 
books is also proving popular. 


DeKalb. The Haish Memorial 
Library has prepared a list of reference 
books desirable for library purchase, 
from which individuals and organiza- 
tions are encouraged to choose a book 
or set of books to be donated to the 
library. Each book added to the col- 
lection bears the name of the donor, 
and a list of the gift books and their 
donors is published from time to time. 

The Woman’s Club has given $25 
toward the book fund and the DeKalb 
Post of the American Legion has 
pledged an annual gift of $25 for books. 

Edwardsville. Damages which 
may exceed $500 have been caused in 
the public library by white ants mak- 
ing their way through the basement into 
the partition wall. The damage was 
discovered when some repair work was 
being done on the building, and it was 
found necessary to remove some of the 
wood from the partitions. The remain- 
ing wood and the lumber used for re- 
placement has been treated with creo- 
sote to prevent further damage. A 
number of local buildings have been 
damaged by white ants in the last few 
years. 

Evanston. The public library was 
one of twenty-nine exhibitors in the an- 
nual health and civics exhibit held at 
the Woman’s Club. The exhibit com- 
pleted the health week campaign and 
the special observance of designated 
health days. 


Galesburg. Knox College. An ex- 
hibition of “Fifty Prints of the Year,” 
sponsored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, has recently been held in 
the Henry M. Seymour library. The 
exhibition, which is in its sixth year, 
was this year assembled by Lewis 
Mumford. 

Glen Ellyn. Extension of library 
service to the grade schools in Glen 
Ellyn and to the neighboring commu- 


nity of Bloomingdale was inaugurated 
this year. Each school provided a read- 
ing room and shelf for each grade, and 
the library provided the books. The 
Bloomingdale service is carried out un- 
der the contract plan, an annual fee 
being paid. The books are handled by 
a representative in Bloomingdale, who 
exchanges the books for the patrons of 
that community. 


Granite City. Dr. Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, librarian of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library, spoke on “making science 
popular” at the library auditorium 
March 19. This address was the cul- 
mination of the observation of Science 
week, in which the library and the sci- 
ence department of the high school co- 
operated. Scientific books of interest to 
adults and children were displayed at 
the library during that week. 

Hinsdale. The public library, un- 
der the terms of an agreement with the 
local school board is providing library 
service to the elementary schools in the 
city. A collection of ten books is de- 
posited in each classroom, and is changed 
every month. Some books have also 
been supplied to the junior high school. 

Each classroom is visited once a 
month by the children’s librarian, Har- 
riet Goodall. Correlation of the books 
with required work in the schools, in- 
formation about books, and instruction 
in the use of the library is given by 
Miss Goodall. In the lower grades 
story hours are held. 


The library also supplies pictures as 
illustrative material for class work, and 
aids in the preparation of bibliographies 
for special projects or assignments. 


Jacksonville. Children under the 
direction of Dorothy Hiatt, children’s 
librarian of the public library, presented 
a puppet show “The Giant’s House” be- 
fore members of the Rotary Club. The 
puppets were made by juvenile library 
patrons supervised by Miss Hiatt; the 
marionettes are operated by the chil- 
dren who also speak the roles. The 
library has sponsored several puppet 
shows this fall, presenting them to civic 
organizations and clubs. 
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In March, a contest in soap sculpture 
was sponsored by the library in co- 
operation with the art department of 
the public schools. An exhibition of 
the work was held at the Art Associa- 
tion Home; prizes for each grade and 
a grand prize were awarded. 

The library displayed a special col- 
lection of books on glass and painting 
in April, during the exhibition by the 
Art Association of reproductions of mod- 
ern French paintings and of hand-made 
glass. 


Knoxville. The library presented 
pupils of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades with reading diplomas and cer- 
tificates, Tuesday evening, May 12. The 
presentation was in charge of F. O. 
Gottrick, president of the library board, 
and was held in the library reading 
rooms. The principal talk was made 
by W. F. Bozes, superintendent of the 
Knox County Schools. 

Pupils of the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades received their reading diplomas 
in the afternoon. M. V. Brown, su- 
perintendent of the city schools, spoke 
to the children on books and reading. 


Lake Forest. Sixteen mechanics 
employed in the erection of the new 
library were awarded certificates of 
craftsmanship and gold buttons by the 
Architects Club of Chicago. The 
awards were made by the president of 
the Architects Club, and brief talks 
were made by Edwin H. Clark, archi- 
tect of the building, Charles Haynes, 
representing the General contractors, 
the H. F. Friedstadt Company, and Al- 
fred Hammil, president of the library 
board. ‘These awards are made only 
to men working on those buildings in- 
spected and approved by a committee of 
the Architects Club; the men chosen are 
those whose work is adjudged the best 
in their particular trade or craft. 

Oak Park. Marionette shows were 
given by four children at story hours 
held in both the main library and the 
south branch. The puppets and the 
theater were made by the children. 
Titles of books on marionettes in the 
library collection were given at the story 
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hour, and circulated to those children 
who wished to make their own marion- 
ettes. 


Pekin. An exhibition of oils by 
Walter Saiff, of Pekin, was held at the 
public library in the adult reading room 
during March. The young artist is a 
student at the National Academy of 
Art, Chicago. The paintings show a 
distinct modernistic trend. 

Among the artists whose work has 
been displayed at the Pekin Library 
in the past few months are Katharine 
Patton, of the National Academy of Art 
in Chicago, Frances Foy, Gregory Or- 
loff, Emile J. Grumieann and Frances 
Strain. 

Peoria. Hand block prints, in both 
black and white and in colors, have 
been exhibited in the Art room at the 
library during May. These prints were 
received from the Paterson Schools in 
New Jersey. Two exhibits of contem- 
porary European posters were held in 
April. They were collected by Abbott 
Kimball of Lyddon, Hanford and Kim- 
ball, a New York advertising firm. 
Photographs of gardens in New York 
City made by the City Garden Club 
of New York were displayed during the 
preceding month. 


Springfield. The north branch of 
the Lincoln Library, established in 
1926, has recently moved into new 
quarters which have been purchased by 
the library. Nellie Hughes will re- 
main as librarian of this branch, which 
serves the entire north section of the 
city. 

Waukegan. The McAlister Ave- 
nue Branch Library was opened to the 
public Thursday evening, April 16. 
This is the third branch library organ- 
ized since October, and will care for 
residents of the south side. Members 
of the regular staff of the main library 
are in charge, and the branch is opened 
three days a week, from 2 p. m. to 
8 p.m. An initial collection of two 


thousand books is available for circula- 
tion, and additions will be made when 
necessary to meet the demands of the 
patrons of the branch. 
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Wilmette. The children’s depart- 
ment of the library has inaugurated an 
intermediate corner, books of interest to 
the older boys and girls. The collection 
consists of travel, biography, poetry, ad- 
venture and fiction and contains adult 
as well as juvenile titles. 

Winnetka. The great saving in 
time due to the installation of the De- 
troit Charging system has enabled the 
library to provide a full library service 
six times a week rather than the part- 
time schedule, with no increase in the 


Elizabeth Ballard, librarian of the 
Ida Public Library, Belvidere, recently 
spoke before the Rotary Club upon im- 
pressions of England received when 
she toured the British Isles last sum- 
mer. 

Frances Barber, librarian of the Polo 
library until 1921, died April 26 at 
the home of her sister in Wilmette. 
She was the first librarian at Polo, serv- 
ing for fifty years. Miss Barber had 
been also a teacher in the Polo schools. 

Winnifred Bright resigned as chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Wilmette Pub- 
lic Library to accept a similar position 
in the public library at Evelath, Minne- 
sota. Miss Bright has accomplished 
some very fine work in the children’s 
department in the ten years she has 
been in this library. 

C. M. Cartwright, of Evanston, re- 
cently attended a conference in Nash- 
ville called by Harold P. Brigham, 
chairman of the A. L. A. special com- 
mittee on pensions. Mr. Cartwright, 
who is president of the Evanston library 
board, is a representative of the library 
trustees on the committee. A pension 
scheme was formulated at the meeting 
and will be submitted to the American 
Library Association following revisions 
by members of the committee who were 
unable to attend the conference. 

In January Mr. Cartwright spoke 
before members of the Chamber of 
Commerce on “Our Greater and Larg- 
er Public Library—When and How?” 
Katherine Dawley of the cataloguing 
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personnel of the staff. At the same 
time a marked increase in circulation 
has been noted. The librarian reports 
that the Detroit system is proving very 
popular with the men who claim it is 
business-like. A larger book fund has 
permitted an increase in the purchase 
of books. Approximately three hundred 
new books a month have been added 
the past three months. A large number 
of titles have been purchased for the 
juvenile collection. 


department of the University of Chi- 
cago has recently joined the staff of the 
Museum of Science and Industry, 
founded by Julius Rosenwald and tem- 
porarily located at 1525 East 53rd 
Street, Chicago. Next spring the mu- 
seum will be located in the remodeled 
Fine Arts Building in Jackson Park. 

Rebecca Ditto of Decatur has as- 
sumed the position of head librarian of 
LaGrange Public Library, filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of Louise 
DeWitt. Miss Ditto, a graduate of the 
library school at Simmons College, has 
been a senior assistant in the Detroit 
Public Library since 1927. She was 
formerly a member of the staff of the 
Decatur Public Library. 

Lois Farr has been appointed librar- 
ian of the Pontiac Public Library, suc- 
ceeding Nell Thornton, whose death 
occurred in March. Miss Farr, a grad- 
uate of Grinnell College and of the 
University of Illinois library school, has 
been librarian of the public library at 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Pearl I. Field, librarian of the Leg- 
ler Branch Library, Chicago, gave a 
course of instruction in the use of the 
library to students of the Metropolitan 
Business College. 

Mrs. Richard M. Hubbell of Arling- 
ton Heights has been named librarian 
of the Glenview Public Library. Mrs. 
Hubbell received her library training 
at Western Reserve University, and is 
a former staff member of the Evanston 
Public Library. 
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Mary Winner Hughes who succeeds 
Miss Bright as children’s librarian at 
the Wilmette Public Library, comes 
from the Walker County Library at 
Jasper, Alabama, and was formerly 
children’s librarian at the Savannah, 
Georgia, public library. Miss Hughes 
is a graduate of the school of Library 
Science of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs. Edna Orendorff MacPherson is 
now specializing in research in Illinois 
and Mississippi Valley historical mate- 
rials and Lincolniana, and will assist in 
the restoration and repairing of manu- 
scripts. Mrs. MacPherson was former- 
ly reference librarian of the [Illinois 
State Historical Society. 

Elizabeth Mitman has been appointed 
the new reference assistant in the 
Library Extension Division. Miss Mit- 
man is a graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity and received her professional train- 
ing at the Columbia School of Library 
Service. Before coming to the Division 
she was employed as an assistant to the 
reference librarian of the Economics Di- 
vison of the New York Public Library. 

Georgia L. Osborne, librarian of the 
Illinois State Historical Library, has re- 
covered from serious shock and injuries 
received last January when she was run 
into by an automobile while crossing the 
street near her home. She is now able 
to resume her duties in the library. 

Bella Steuernagel, librarian of the 
Belleville Public Library, addressed the 
local Woman’s Club upon the subject, 
“Influence of Early Reading.” 


Eugene M. Stevens, Evanston, was 


The following tabulation comprises 
the number of new novels published by 
American publishers during the past 
three years, together with the number 


FICTION IN THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY* 
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elected president of the John Crerar 
Library at the annual meeting of the 
board of directors. Mr. Stevens, who 
is chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, succeeds Leonard A. 
Busby, whose death occurred Septem- 
ber, 1930. Theodore M. Robinson and 
Colonel John A. Holabird were elected 
new members of the board. 

Nell Thornton, librarian at Pontiac, 
died at her home March 5, after a short 
illness. Memorial resolutions in her 
honor were drafted by both the city 
council and the library board. Miss 
Thornton had been librarian at Pontiac 
for thirty-seven years. She was edu- 
cated in the Pontiac and Chicago 
schools and as a young woman taught 
in the Pontiac grade schools. She was 
elected librarian when the library was 
first opened in 1894, and continued in 
active service until her death. 

Eileen Velde, reference assistant in 
the Library Extension Division for the 
past three years, recently resigned her 
position. Miss Velde will be married 
in June to Ralph Surman of Carlinville, 
where they will make their home. 

Mabel Willets is the new librarian 
of the Mercer Township Library at 
Aledo, filling the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mrs. Flora B. Winger. 

Mrs. Flora B. Winger has resigned 
as the librarian of the Mercer Town- 
ship Library at Aledo after many years 
of service. Mrs. Winger fractured her 
hip when she slipped on the sidewalk 
on February 23, and as a result of the 
injury was unable to continue her work. 
Mrs. Winger has been librarian since 
the library was opened in 1913. 


selected each year by the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, the average number of 
copies purchased of each, the total num- 
ber of copies, and the total cost. 


New Novels Selected Av. Copies ‘Total Copies 
Year Published By C.P.L. ofeach of all Cost 
1928 1135 303 68 20,600 $32,800 
1929 1355 265 81 21,500 32,000 
1930 1322 171 82 14,000 20,300 


*Book bulletin of the Chicago Public Library, January, 1931. 
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The marked decrease in book pur- 
chases in 1930 was in part due to the 
serious curtailment in revenue resulting 
from the recent complications in the 
assessment and collection of taxes—the 
sole source of Library revenue. Thus, 
the total expenditure for all books, fic- 
tion and non-fiction, old and new, was 
less than $125,000 in 1930, against 
$266,000 in 1929 and $320,000 in 1928. 
Appropriations for 1931 are, so far as 
now known, not likely to exceed those 


of 1930. 


In part, however, the reduction in the 
purchase of new fiction—with a rela- 
tive increase in the number of copies, 
so that expenditures for fiction (in nor- 
mal years) would remain about the 
same—reflects a policy tentatively in- 
troduced three years ago, the purport 
of which is indicated in the following 
questions : 


Are the interests and desires of the 
patrons of the Public Library better 
served, 

(a) By the purchase of a wide va- 
riety of new fiction titles, including 
many of a clearly ephemeral value but 
“popular” and in great demand for the 
limited period, after which they remain 
on the Library shelves as ‘“‘dead stock,” 
for which there is no outlet, and in 
which a considerable sum of Library 
money is tied up; or, 

(b) By a smaller and more careful 
selection, but with a larger number of 
copies of each, of such of the new nov- 
els as seem to show a degree of merit 
calculated to ensure a longer tenure of 
interest or of literary worth, and thus 
representing a rather more permanent 
investment of Library funds? 

The general principles of public 
library administration have been formu- 
lated in the words: The Best Books for 
the Greatest Number at the Least Cost. 
The list of new fiction acquired in 1930; 
by this public library, and printed be- 
low, is submitted in the light of that 
maxim to its patrons, for their consid- 
eration both as readers and as taxpayers. 


FICTION OF THE YEAR 1930 


Adams—Crime in the Dutch Garden. 

Alverdes—The Whistlers’ Room. 

Ammers - Killer — Jenny Heysten’s 
Career. 

Ammers-Kiiller—Tantalus. 

Andrews—The Seventh Wave. 

Asch—Mother. 

Ashton—Doctor Serocold. 

Austin—The Avenging Parrot. 

Bacheller—Candle in the Wilder- 
ness. 

Bailey—Wild Wind. 

Barnes—Years of Grace. 

Bedford-Jones—Cyrano. 

Beeding—The Four Armourers. 

Bennett—Imperial Palace. 

Benson—Anita Agrees. 

Biggers—Charlie Chan Carries On. 

Birmingham—Wild Justice. 

Blasco Ibanez—Knight of the Virgin. 

Borden—A Woman With White 
Eyes. 

Bower—Fool’s Goal. 

Bower—Tiger Eye. 

Boyd—Long Hunt. 

Bradford—Ol’ King David. 

Bradford—Ol’ Man Adain. 

Brand—Mystery Ranch. 

Bromfield—Twenty-four Hours. 

Buchan—Castle Gay. 

Buck—East Wind, West Wind. 

Bush—The Death of Cosmo Revere. 

Brush—Young Man of Manhattan. 

Burnett—Iron Man. 

Canfield—Deepening Stream. 

Casey—The Secret of the Bungalow. 

Casey—Voice of the Lobster. 

Chamberlain—When Beggars Ride. 

Chotzinoff—Eroica. 

Christie—The Murder at the Vicar- 
age. 

Christie—Mysterious Mr. Quin. 

Coe—The Other Half. 

Cohen—Aaron Traum. 

Connington—Eye in the Museum. 

Connington—T he Two-ticket 
Puzzle. 

Dahlberg—Dagger. 

Dane and Simpson—Author Un- 
known. 

Deeping—Exile. 

Dos Passos—The 42nd Parallel. 
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Eberhart—While The Patient Slept. 
Edmonds—The Big Barn. 
Erskine—Uncle Sam in the Eyes of 

His Family. 

Evarts—The Shaggy Legion. 
Fairbank—The Lion’s Den. 
Ferber—Cimarron. 
Feuchtwanger—Success. 
Fielding—Murder at the Nook. 
Fletcher—The Borgia Cabinet. 
Fletcher—The Yorkshire Moorland 

Murder. 

Fuller—Not On the Screen. 


Gale—Bridal Pond. 
Galsworthy—On Forsyte ’Change. 
Gibbs, A. H.—Chances. 
Gibbs, Philip—The Hidden City. 
Glenn—A Short History of Julia. 
Gobineau—The Lucky Prisoner. 
Gorky—Bystander. 
Graham, ed.—Great Russian Short 
Stories. 
Grey—The Shepherd of Guadaloupe. 
Harris—The Seventh Gate. 
Hauser—Bitter Waters. 
O. Henry Award—Prize Stories. 
Her Privates We; by Private 19022. 
Heyward—Three-A-Day. 
Hughes—Not Without Laughter. 
Huxley—Brief Candles. 
Irwin—The Days of Her Life. 
James—To The Valiant. 
Jameson—The Voyage Home. 
Jesse—The Laquer Lady. 
John—Seven Women. 
Kaye-Smith—Shepherds in Sackcloth. 
Keeler—The Amazing Web. 
Keeler—The Fourth King. 
Keeler—Green Jade Hand. 
Keeler—The Riddle of the Yellow 
Zuri. 
Kennedy—The Fool of the Family. 
Komroff—Coronet. 
Kyne—Outlaws of Eden. 
Le Gallienne—There Was a Ship. 
Lenanton—Miss_ Barrett’s Elope- 
ment. 


Lewisohn—Stephen Escott. 
Lincoln, J. C_—Blowing Clear. 
N. S.—Marked “Cancel- 
e 
Locke—The Shorn Lamb. 
Locke—The Town of Tombarel. 
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Lovelace—Petticoat Court. 
, MacClure—The “Crying Pig” Mur- 
er. 

McFee—North of Suez. 

MacGrath—The Green Complex. 

McKenna—Redemption of Morley 
Darville. 

Mackenzie—The Trader’s Wife. 

Maugham—Cakes and Ale. 

Meagher—White Jade. 

Miln—Rice. 

Morrow—The Last Full Measure. 

Mulford—The Deputy Sheriff. 

Myers—Murder Yet to Come. 

Newell—Who Killed Cavelotti? 

Niles—F ree. 

Noble—The Years That Take the 
Best Away. 

Norris, C. G.—Seed. 

Norris, K.—The Lucky Lawrences. 

Norris, K.—Passion Flower. 

O’Brien, E. J.—Best British Short 
Stories of 1930. 

O’Brien, E. J.—Best Short Stories 
of 1930. 

O’Brien—H. V.—An _ Abandoned 
Woman. 

Oppenheim—The Lion and _ the 
Lamb. 

Oppenheim—The Million Pound 
Deposit. 

Oppenheim—What 
Forester. 

Ossorgin—Quiet Street. 

Ostenso—The Waters Under the 
Earth. 

Parker—Laments for the Living. 
Merrill’s Pleasant 
ife. 

Paul—The Governor of Massachu- 
setts, 

Pearson—The Golden Stone. 

Pedler—Fire of Youth. 

Plum—Killing of Judge MacFarlane. 

Poole—The Car of Croesus. 

Priestley—Angel Pavement. 

Procter—Murder in Manhattan. 

Rice—A Voyage to Purilia. 

Richardson—Australia Felix. 

Richardson—The Way Home. 

Richmond—High Fences. 

Riddell—The John Riddell Murder 
Case. 


Rinehart—The Door. 


Happened to 
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Rinehart—Mystery Book. 
Roberts—The Great Meadow. 
R6élvaag—Pure Gold. 

Rosman—The Young and Secret. 
Sabatini—The King’s Minion. 
Sackville-West—The Edwardians. 
Sandburg—Potato Face. 
Sassoon—Memoirs of an Infantry 


Officer. 


Schaffner—The Wisdom of Love. 
Sedgwick—Philippa. 
Seghers—Revolt of the Fisherman. 
Sharp—Rhododendron Pie. 
Sheppard—Here Comes An Old 


Sailor. 


Smith—Red Wagon. 
Spencer—Gallow’s Orchard. 
Stern— Mosaic. 
Stribling—Backwater. 
Suckow—The Kramer Girls. 


Sudermann—Excursion to Tilsit. 
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Swinnerton—The Young Idea. 
Tomlinson—All Our Yesterdays. 
Undset—The Son Avenger. 

Van Dine—The Scarab Murder 


Case. 


Wallace—The Black. 
Wallace—The Green Ribbon. 
Wallace—India Rubber Men. 
Walling—Man With the Squeaky 


Voice. 


in 


Walpole—Rogue Herries. 
Wast—The Strength of Lovers. 
Wells—Autocracy of Mr. Parham. 
Wharton—Certain People. 
Widdemer—All the King’s Horses. 
Widdemer—Loyal Lover. 
Wilder—Woman of Andros, 
Wodehouse—Mr. Miulliner Speak- 


g. 
Wodehouse—Very Good, Jeeves. 
Wolfe—Look Homeward, Angel. 
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